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CHAPTER I. 





BLINDING SANDS, 


They had been sitting on the beach for the last 
hour, a young woman and an elderly one. Lost 
in reverie. they looked ont beyond the stretch of 
sand about them to the vast water whose white 
foam quivered in to their feet. To many people 
there can be no monotony in a view of the ocean. 
Miss Louise Oldthorne was not of those people. 
‘ Cidney,” she said peevishly, awakening from her 
thoughtfulness, “how much longer are we to stay 
here? I am sick and tired of this water. It 
clings to me, I taste it, the smell of it is in my 
clothes, my shoes are ruined by it, I hear it all the 
time. Come! Thank heaven we are going home 
tomorrow! I can stand it in the season, when there 
is gayety and life, and one sees every one one 
knows. But when the time trails off into autumn 
I feel like—I don’t know what—a mermaid, or 
something else unreasonable. There! there! for 
mercy’s sake let’s go to the young man and have 
it over. My stockings are perfect sand-coves 
now.” 

“Well, well, aunty,” responded the young and 
pretty girl with bright hair and eyes; “you know 
we rested on your account, you tire so easily when 
onthe beach. And I was afraid you did not care 
to go to him, and that you pretended to be a little 
tired. You seemed to be so happy and thoughtful 
I did not like to disturb you.” 

“Happy! and thought I did not want to go to 
the young man! Why not? He’s nothing to us, 
even if you do make a fool of him. No; I was 
thinking what a time I’d have breaking the ser- 
vants in when we get home. If Jane ’s had her 





young man to see her, and they’ve sat in the din- 
ing-room, won't she hear a piece of my mind! Of 
course, you were thinking of something more ele- 
vating.”” , 

“I was thinking of—-well, the interdicted sub- 
ject.” 

“Cidney,” ejaculated her aunt, “if I ever heard 
of the like! Why in the world, of all days in the 
year, do you select this, our last on the shore, to 
be disagreeable in! Now you were thinking of 
that brother of yours.” 

There was no answer 

“I know you were,” pursued Miss Louise, 
“and you promised not to.” 

“TIT promised not to speak of him.” 

* It’s all the same, it’s all the same. 
really cannot stand this.” 

“But do you know, Aunt Louise, this is his 
birthday ?” 

“ Birthday! fiddlestick! better he’d never been 
born.” 

“ Maybe so,” sighed her niece, “ for his life has 
been sad enough.” 

“ Wicked enough, you mean. And all his own 
fault ; a profligate, everything that’s bad, almost a 
murderer—didn’t he offer to throttle your grand- 
father when he complained of his extravagance 
and threatened to cast him off? Sad, indeed!” 

“I know ali that he is, and how extravagant his 
faults seem to us who do not realize his tempta- 
tions. But he is my brother, for all that. And to 
think of my being a wealthy woman, and he— 
what?” 

“ Why what's come over you? Let us merci- 
fully suppose he is dead. We can't help it—we 
are not the arbiters of life and death. Oh, it’s all 
this dreadful sea; I’ve enough grudges against it, 
without taking more. Thank Providence, the car- 
pets are up, the trunks packed, and to-morrow that 
cottage is closed. This comes of owning a sea- 
side house, does it? You come here to think of 


My nerves 
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that man, do you? I tell you your grandfather 
did perfectly right.” 

“In making the will?” 

“Yes; he knew what he did—the money for 
you, and if you helped that brother of yours—I 
cannot trust myself to utter his name—you forfeit 
it.” 

“Do you suppose that would deter me if I 
wanted to assist him?” asked her niece calmly, 
while her eyes glittered a little, “do you think I 
am coward enough, unwomanly enough for that ? 
But can I help him? He has taken himself from 
me, from everybody. What could mere money do 
for him when gentleness has been denied him from 
the very first, his every fault magnified? Yes, I 
know what you would say; that he insulted me 
when he last saw me, accused me of conniving for 
the money. He never understood ; how could he? 
Poor fellow! all our family think so much of 
money! Ah, the last letter he wrote he cursed 
everybody.” 

“As he always did. There! you’ve upset me; 
I’m fit for nothing now.” ., 

Miss Cidney Oldthorne arose blithely, but the 
glitter still in her eyes; “ Never mind,” she said, 
“and come! Now we'll see Mr. Carew.” 

“Oh, dear! to think what I’ve cometo! I who 
was called, and not so many years ago when we 
were out west, ‘The Rose of Michigan.’ Who'd 
know me for the same woman? It’s all your fault,” 
complained her aunt, shaking the bright sand from 
her garments while she took up her walk. For a 
half mile they went along, the young woman com- 
forting the old into better humor, the voice of the 
ocean calling them to stop, to think, to listen to the 
voice of the future that glided on like its own rest- 
less waves. A bird flew over their heads and went 
out to sea, 

“Poor thing!” said Cidney, “it will never 
reach the other side.” 

“A parable,” said her aunt—“ don’t Ay into the 
jaws of sure destruction,” and looked at her niece. 
They came to a shanty of boards. Outside hung 
frames of photographs, tin-types, of people in bath- 
ing costumes, in unearthly attitudes; in evening 
dress; simpering people, solemn people; ugly peo- 
ple pretending they didn’t know it; pretty people 
making no pretense at not knowing it—a photo- 
grapher’s establishment as one sees it on the sea- 
shore. Thither they bent their steps. 

«Oh, this awful sand!” complained Miss Louise. 
“It’s blinding. I don’t believe the children ot 
Israel suffered more. This is another of your 

* geniuses, is it? You've had a full dozen since 
your grandfather’s death. Is this your atonement 
for being wealthy? Throwing a fortune away is 
good fun, isn’t it? And you think to help peo- 
ple in difficulties because that brother—now I 
wouldn’t be a genius if I died for it—no, not to 
be a second John Huss! There!” 

“ Hush, Aunt Louise, he will hear you.” 





a 

The door of the shanty opened, and a y 
man greeted them—an innocent-faced fellow, 
good-looking: fellow enough, but helpless ang 
prone to believe what he wanted to believe, may- 
be. His face was lighted up now. 

“ How kind yoware,” he said, “ how very kind 
—as usual. I am so sorry the place is unfit to 
receive you in,” 

«“ And you go to-day?” said Cidney. 

“TI shall be at home to-night,” he replied, a little 
flush coming to his face as the word ‘ home’ drop. 
ped from his lips. 

“And this is the last of your photographing 
days ?” 

“Yes; thanks to you, I go to my studio in the 
city to-morrow. How can I ever express to you” 

“Now, now! Mr. Carew, no more. You prom- 
ised that. You know you have talent—the num. 
ber of pictures and their poses told that. You’ye 
one of Major Carrington uncalled for, I see. Tal. 
ent! Of course! you know that yourself. I would 
not have thought so if it were not the case,” 

“I believe I have some little ability,” he re. 
plied, timidly; “and with proper study I may 
amount to something. But it was you who—” 

“Of course. Your pictures will be on the 
Academy walls. And who knows but you may 
go abroad—the Sa/on is open to all. Then Italy, 
Greece, Egypt.” 

“Egypt!” interpolated Miss Louise, “the very 
grandmother of sand!” 

“And now we have not a minute to spare,” said 
Cidney; “we only came to say farewell. We go 
to-morrow, you know. We shall see you in your 
studio in a little while—oh, we shall often drop in 
and see you hard at work. Then my picture, you 
know. Maybe my aunt’s.” 

“Never,” said Miss Louise, determinedly, 
“* Before I’d have my picture painted, I’d—” 

“And now good-bye!” hurriedly from Cidney, 
afraid of more open manifestations from her aunt. 

« And I must not thank you?” smiled he. 

« Only in doing good work,” she returned. 

He went with her to the door, touched her 
hand, watched her go down the beach. 

“God bless her!” he said, fervently. “I do 
not deserve it all—I, a false man to another sister, 
who, although not as helpful as this woman, might 
be gentle with my help—no, no! this one is not a 
sister.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“POOR FELLOW.” 

“There is only one thing I like him for,” said 
Miss Louise when they were a little way from the 
cabin, “and that is, he don’t like the sea; or, 
rather, the sea don’t like him. This summer has 
used him up. Though I believe he said in the 
beginning that he came here because he was feel- 
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ing badly, didn’t he? Mercy! Look who’s com- 
Her niece looked. 

« Major Carrington,” she said. 

«There’s nothing of the genius about 42m, at 
any rate,” muttered her aunt, “he’s too well-bred.” 

«You labor under a mistake, aunty. His genius 
liesin dressing ; did you ever see a coat sit like that ?” 

«Look at that now,” chimed in Miss Louise, 
«there’s that old witch that’s been begging around 
here all summer. She’s stopped him, and he’s 
giving her money. Strange how gullible he is. 
Now, I never gave that woman a cent, even when 
she had an old baby in young long clothes in her 
arms yesterday, and told me it was her youngest 
daughter. She’s eighty if she’s a day—old Sapph- 
ira! I shouldn’t wonder if she hired the child. 
I’m told they do it. -Now, I wouldn’t hire a baby 
. = oe 
, « He’s not gullible, as you call it,” said Cidney, 
with some enthusiasm. “It is his courtesy, his 
kindness to all women in all stations. Strange he 
never married! Or—let me see! Wasn’t there 
a story about an unhappy engagement or mar- 
riage ?” 

«Upon my word, Cidney,” exasperatedly ex- 
claimed Miss Louise, “ you’re enough to drive a 
saint mad. Story, indeed! I should think it was 
astory. Married! engaged! He’s a bachelor; 
can’t you see it in him?” bending her eyes upon 
her niece; “‘and is it because he was away for 
years, and never speaks of that time, that there 
must be a disgraceful secret attached to him ?” 

« Nothing disgraceful in being engaged or mar- 
ried,” said her niece provokingly. 

“ Stop this minute,” commanded her aunt. “I 
—wouldn’t he tell me if there was anything in the 
story? Your grandfather knew, I should hope, 
when he created him your guardian.” 

“Nothing to prevent a married man being a 
guardian.” 

“If you were younger I’d slap you. The major 
has been home a year, and he has never—” 
“You never asked if the story is true. 

don’t you ?” 

“You immodest thing! Of course not; nobody 
does. Girls did not talk soin my youth. The 
major never married, that’s sufficient. How can 
you speak so when you see how he regards you? 
You don’t deserve to be thought well of. There! 
that old witch is crying and going off. Here he 
comes! Now be pleasant, or I shall have the 
headache. Why, my dear Major, how you startled 
me.” And Major Carrington, elderly, fine, and 
gallant, came up full tilt, the most innocent thing 
on earth, a blue neck-tie making his rubicund face 
_pinker, gentler-looking. 

“Not gone ?” he asked, in breathless astonish- 
ment, “Surely, I haven’t mistaken! It was to- 
day! No—how old I am—it was to-morrow.” 

Miss Louise branched off into the reason why 
they were then upon the beach. 


* ” 
. 


Why 





“Your goodness of heart as usual, Cidney,” he 
said. “You made that young fellow fashionable 
all the summer. Everybody was photographed— 
I was too, and he made me look as old as my 
grandfather. He must have quite a snug pile laid 
up. See what the patronage of youth and beauty 
does !” 

“But she hasn’t stopped there,” laughed Miss 
Louise. “She has established the young man—” 

“ Aunt Louise !” 

“ Yes, I will tell. Everybody is bound to know. 
She has established the young man—” 

“ Wouldn’t it be as well to mention his name, 
Aunt Louise ?” 

“ Well, then, Major, young Carew is to have a 
studio in the city, and to paint portraits. Quite a 
rise, isn’t it? Some of Cidney’s doings. She 
thinks there’s something in him.” 

“ By gum!” cried the Major, smiting his thigh; 
“he shall paint me in fuil regimentals. All our 
men shall be done. I’ll have my sister in from 
the country to be done. Genius! I haven’t got 
any myself; I might have had in my youth, but it 
outgrew me. But this young fellow’s found in 
time. Well, this is the most overpowering—” 
His enthusiasm had backed him too near to the 
water, for the lace-like foam came in and stretched 
its fingers all over his boots, removing the polish 
nicely. 

“TI saw some of your own kindness just now,” 
said Cidney, divertingly. 

“Oh, the poor woman,” he said; “yes, her 
youngest child died yesterday.” 

“ Then the creature’s dead,” Aunt Louise cried, 
“but don’t believe it, major; don’t believe any 
woman,” looking spitefully at her niece. 

“Gallantry, my dear madam,” responded the 
Major, “particularly to a lady who lays such 
claims to it as once to have been so aptly termed 
the ‘ Prairie Hen’—” 

“If you please, ‘The Rose of Michigan,’ ” cor- 
rected Miss Louise, bridling. 

“ Heaven help me!” stammered the poor Major, 
“TIT meant that, of course. ‘The Rose of Jericho’ 
—ah—the rose—‘ The Rose of Michigan,’ to be 
sure. I’m ina hurry to find a boot-black—ah !— 
pardon me, pardon me, pardon me,” and ambled 
off in confusion. 

* * o * * + 

“Aunt Louise, why did you tell him what you 
did ?” asked Cidney, angrily, after he had gone. 

“Don’t be absurd, Cidney; I have my own 
reasons, if there’s any reason in it. The Major’s 
not a fortune-hunter, anyhow; he has as much as 
you haye, Iknow. And You admire him, surely ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And he certainly is a good-hearted creature— 
only see how he offered to have his picture done! 
Indeed you two are a contrast. He will make the 
young Carew a success in no time. Now I think 
of it, I’m developing a new trait—didn’t I help 
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the young man along speaking as I did? See 
what came of it. The Major will do anything for 
you. He waited in this hateful place purposely 
to be with us.” 

“ Poor fellow !” 

«I don’t see why you should pity the Major in 
that tone of voice. What do you mean ?” 

“I—I was not thinking of him; I was think- 
ing of Mr. Carew.” 

“Well, other people have had consumption 
before him. It is very likely there are people not 
yet born who will have it. For all we know the 
last man will have it—I should think ¢ha¢ highly 
probable; he will flatter himself as a favored 
individual so much. Don’t worry me now.” 

And the old woman to whom the Major had 
given money came out and looked after them: 
“You're a bad lot,” she muttered, “and I’ve a 
good mind to drop the baby at your door, old 
skinny! There’d be fun then. I'll drop her 
somewheer anyways, the varmint,” and chuckled 
as she shook her fist after Miss Louise. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


A LITTLE CHILD IN THEIR MIDST. 

It was ten o'clock that night, a damp, drizzly 
night, when Carew reached the house that was to 
be his home. The outer door was wide open, and 
a confused noise inside made him run up the steps. 

“Is it the police?” asked a disconsolate-looking 
old lady, heavily capped, as she sat upon the floor. 

“ No, Mrs. Wilkinson, it is not, ma’am, and they 
never are,” replied a younger woman who was 
kneeling at the foot of the stairs. There were three 
or four other women there, and they too were 
kneeling—one a meek looking woman. 

* It’s got a flannen petticoat, and such work. I'd 
like to take it if it was only for that bit o’ flannen,” 
said the younger woman who had before spoken. 
A man with red whiskers and a husky voice came 
out of what had once been a parlor, and went up 
to this last speaker. 

«“ Maria, I won’t have it, I won't,” he said ex- 
citedly. “There’s enough wi'out that, there is.” 

Whereat the old woman in the cap groaned and 
relapsed into asking, “If them police meant to 
come, and if not why not say so?” 

Carew went in, the women looking up, then 
pitying in chorus, wondering, laughing at what 
they surrounded—a baby four or five months old 
—a baby neatly dressed and sleeping soundly for 
all the commotion around it. 

« Somebody dropped it here,” said the red-whis- 
kered man, “and, Maria, I won’t have it, I won't.” 

“ Tobias, I don’t want it,” cried Mrs. Torbit 
convincingly, “ but it won't hurt a body to look at 
it—me that’s four of my own and another. Good 
gracious, young man, don’t touch it or it'll wake. 
You look at that flannen petticoat! Miss Bruce 





she seen it, but she passed it by like the scarl¢ 
fever and marched to her room. How does che 
know she wasn’t a baby herself onct? How does 
anybody know they wasn’t? I hope we was aij 
babies onct, and not despise them that’s like we 
was. I’ve four of my own and—Mrs. Wilki 
I tell you the police 4ain’¢t come, and it hain’ t no. 
body’s fault, so do be quiet. It’s not your fay} 
neither.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson sniffed. “You don’t none g 
you feel for me,” she said. Nobody noticing hey 


she followed up her complaint: “ Do you now?_ 


do you feel for me ?” 

« Yes,” answered the meek-looking woman, who 
spoke for the first time, and seemed afraid of hay. 
ing done so now. 

“You don’t,” growled the old lady, “or the 
police’d come.” 

A lady offered to carry the child to the station, 
Another told how it would be sent to the alms 
house; how they all died who went there; how 
they were adopted out; how they were sold to 
beggars. Each and every one branched off into 
personal reminiscences of sinister portent, and were 
only brought to by the old lady on the floor crying 
hysterically, « The police, the police !” 

And sure enough, here was a son of the law, 
He heard how the child had been found, where jt 
now was, an hour ago; how nobody would takeit 
in, being not anxious for such treasure-troves, He 
picked up the baby without wasting many words, 
the women fluttering around, tucking it in, af 
pitying and kindly disposed now that they would be 
rid of it; when a voice up the stairs said, « Stopa 
minute.” It was Rachel Bruce, the dress-maker, 

Carew looked up. He saw a cold-looking 
woman some thirty years of age, one who had 
many pretensions to good looks. He was startled, 
He had not thought the sister he had not seen for 
so long was so bitter and harsh-looking; and he 
had hoped to amend old times by a new gentleness 
born of his love for another woman. 

“ May I have the child ?” she asked. “TI would 
like to keep it. I will be responsible for it. You 
may take my name and address.” 

The child here waking and crying, and plainly 
needing attention, after a few words the office 
handed it to her, and prepared to leave. 

“The police ought to have it,” said Mrs. Wit 
kinson, with animation, and looking at the adopter 
of the child with no pleasant expression. 

The dress-maker, with the child in her arms, 
ascended the stairs. 

“She don’t even know how to carry it,” said 
Mrs. Torbit. “ Look at its back; that child wont 
have no spine if she holds it that a-way.” 

“ Her old beau’s give her the mitten,” said Mn 
Torbit, after a while; “he don’t come no mor, 
and she wants somethin’ to comfort her.” They 
all laughed, except Mrs. Wilkinson, who was be 
rating the world generally. 
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And Rachel Bruce did want something to com- 
fort her, and that was why she had taken the 
child. And her “old beau” did ot come any 
more, and 4ad given her “the mitten.” How well 
these people understood; how well they watched. 

As she went up the stairs she slipped once, and 
Carew ran to her assistance. 

«Thank you,” she said, without looking at him, 
folding the child to her. He went beside her to 
the landing. It seemed to grieve him that she 
did not notice him. 

« Sister!” he said. Then she looked at him. 

«George ! you here,” without a tremor. 

He had hoped for more than this, knowing her 
of old. The face of Cidney Oldthorne came be- 
fore him, and made the hurt less. 

“I am going to live here, Rachel,” he said. 

She seemed as one bewildered. 

“Yes,” he went on, rapidly, confused amy her 
gaze, “let by-gones be by-gones.” 


«I never accused you,” she returned, quickly; 4 


«you thought it was for the best to—” 

“ Neglect you,” he interposed, anxious to blame 
himself, it seemed. 

“I never said that,” she murmured. 
was no place for you. I am very poor.” 

“Am I richer ?” 

“It was for your good to be with more refined 

than I was with.” 

«And that kept me from you for years ?” 

“You did not understand—you saw me when 
you could.” 

“And then as a visitor, not as your brother.” 

“You liked mother’s maiden name better—you 
thought it sounded better in your art-world.” 

“I was never angry with you, nor changed my 
name because of that anger? I never said you 
disgraced me and my aspirations by your fondness 
and care of a dissolute man whose very name you 
refused to tell me because I might have found 
him by that and turned him away? I was never 
angry because you chose between him and me, 
and the choice was not me ?” 

“I made no such choice—it could not have 
been made; you were my brother. Why do you 
accuse yourself? Have I ever accused you? 
We saw differently. I have been alone—I—for- 
get much. I’m harsh—I—” 

“Will you forgive me, Rachel ?” 

There was a terror in her face as he put out his 
hand. She was not used to kindness; kindness 
had played her false before. He went to her 
rom with her. The wildness was still in her 
face. He saw, with sinking heart, that he was 
no brother any more—he must begin all over 
again. And whose fault had it been? She did 
not seem to hear him speaking to her; she was 
bending over the child. 

“Have you any one to attend to you?” he 
asked. 

“ What is that ?” she asked, looking up. 


“ This 





“I mean, is there any one to get what you may 
require ?” 

“ Require ?” 

“Yes; I suppose you want food for the child.” 

Her face brightened from its dull heavy look. 

“T had almost forgotten,” she said. “Yes, [ 
shall want many things—there is no one to send.” 

“ will stay till you go for what you need,” he 
said, seating himself. She got ready and went 
out, and soon returned with her purchases, like 
one ina dream. Yes, he was a stranger to her, as 
sO many men are to their sisters! 

He watched her feed the child. 
until she had hushed it to sleep again. 
“Is there anything more I can do?” he asked. 

“ Nothing more,” she said in a low voice. 

He left her—to hire the room next to hers, to 
think of what was before him, and how tenderly 
his life was opening at last, and to fall asleep as 
happily as the child upon his sister’s lap, missing 
nothing it had ever known in life, knowing noth- 
ing of loss now that it was cared for and in full 
comfort. He was happy to think that love for a 
good woman awoke him to his duty to a long- 
neglected one—his sister ! 

That sister in the next room was watching the 
sleeping child musingly. 

“«He took a little child and set it in their 
midst,’” she was saying. “A little child—a little 
child.” 


He waited 


CHAPTER IV. 





WHAT WAS IN A NAME, 

The next evening Carew knocked at the door 
of Rachel’s room, and inquiring after the little 
waif's welfare, took ona habit of going regularly 
to that room, and stopping a little while each even- 
ing, winning by slow degrees the position he had 
once held in her feeling. It took her a long 
while to realize anything just at present. She was 
benumbed. His studio was nearly ready for him, 
and in a week he hoped to settle down to work. 
And to think of painting Cidney Oldthorne’s por- 
trait!’ To think of sitting there day after day, her 
face before him, and out on the dull canvas bring- 
ing those tints and glories of life! No wonder 
his duty to Rachel was like doing penance for the 
gaining of a great end. Indeed, he scarcely no- 
ticed Rachel after a while; it was the old way 
she had instilled into him, to think only of himself. 
He wanted society—a kind woman’s society; and 
to be here with this woman who loved a homeless 
child enough to take it as her own, and to speak 
to her of his hopes and expectations, was very ~ 
happy indeed. It had not taken him long to work 
himself into the belief fostered by Cidney Old- 
thorne, that he was a genius—how could it take 
him long when she saw it quickly? He was in 
the fist maze of his feeling as he rested by Rachel. 
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Sometimes as she sewed he would ask to hold the 
child, and would sit and gaze dreamily at it. It 
was a good thing that he did not expect much talk 
from his sister, for while day after day went by he 
saw her face softening in some unaccountable way, 
she was still harsh often, but never to him—seem- 
ing to be harsh to herself for something she had 
done, restless, impatient, frowning when ,she was 
most silent—a species of regret that brought 
punishment home with it. Once he noticed her 
more thar usual, He was watching her, thinking 
of the old time, longing to ask questions about her- 
self, yet feeling that his old neglect and unkind- 
ness precluded the possibility of his doing so. He 
wanted to ask her where was that man she had 
cared for, and that if she cared for him, now to 
say so, and speak of him, assured of her brother’s 

_ Sympathy. He laid his hand on hers. She 
looked up and.read his face. 

“No,” she said without waiting for him to 
speak, “there is but one thing you owe me—never 
mention what is past and gone out of both our 
lives. It is best so. If I were very loving I 
might tell you that I love you for your silence. But 
I am not very loving, Ithink. This stranger child 
is as I am—it knows no past, its future is un- 
thought of. And one more thing: keep our 
mother’s maiden-name—it was a happy name to 
her. My name, our name in common, is associated 
with sorrow. Bear with me; do not think me 
strange. We were not very patient of old, we are 
strangers to each other now. It is best so—let us 
study each other. Brothers and sisters, maybe, 
are the greatest strangers on earth to each other; 
they only see what they would like to be, not what 
is. Speak to me of yourself. You say you will 
go to your studio soon. Are you strong enough 
for the work ?—for I seem to fear you are looking 
worried, ill.” 

« Strong!” he echoed, the blood rushing to his 
face, “why this little mite I could carry about all 
day and not know it,” catching the child up lightly. 

“ Don’t!” she cried in alarm, “ you will let her 
fall.” 

“ Her!” he said, and laughed. ‘Why do you 
know, Rachel, I never till this moment thought if 
the child were girl or boy—in fact, I fear I have 
been thinking of other things all the time I have 
loitered here—thinking of myself, perhaps—I am 
so happy.” 

She only bent over her work. 

«“ Now,” he asked, “have you named her? But 
of course you have; I suppose the first thing a 
woman thinks of when she sees a baby is its name.” 

“ No,” she said. “You seem to awaken me. I 
had not thought of a name for the child. I fear 
I have been thinking of myself, too, all this time. 
So selfish, so cruel.” She let her sewing fall from 
her hands. 

“ George,” she said, “you say you are happy. 
God grant you may remain so! Doubtless you 





think I am bitter? You always thought me that, 
I took the child,” she went on, “ because I had 
had a great sorrow and I wanted comfort—I am 
quite alone in the world ; that explains all to yoy, 
does it not? Foolish in me to speak so, is it not? 
Don’t ask me anything! But you are so kind to 
me; I cannot but think the child draws you as if 
did me—you came when it came. I passed it by 
on the stairs full of bitterness and angry pride 
Then came the thought that maybe she had been 
sent to me, my recompense and justice. Perhaps 
I shall say I was desolate: I took her in such a 
selfish feeling, hoping all impossible things, | 
made a future for myself the minute I had said | 
would take the child—and I am not usually g 
dreamer. Had you come to me without the child 
you would have hated me. As it is, you awoke 
me.to my duty. See how unfit I was for such a 
charge, when I have not even given her a name,” 
She resumed her sewing, trembling a little, 

He said, softly, “You have had sorrow! And 
I have shown only selfish gayety. I am so heed. 
less. I was always that.” 

“No; I do not mean that. Your coming here 
has been a great comfort tome. Always come to 
me; let me be your sister—for I think you have 
few friends. At least you are always alone,” 

«Only one friend,” he said, happily; “ ¢wo with 
yourself. And will you let me come often, and 
tell you everything? Yes, be my sister, Rachel, 
as I am trying to be yonr brother, for the first 
time.” " 

« There, there! I do not mean that there should 
be any mystery,” she said. I had hoped for some. 
thing for years and years—you may guess what, 
—and I hoped vainly. That is explanation enough, 
is not?” 

He looked at her with sympathetic eyes. “All, 
and more,” he said, “and yet—” 

“And yet,” she repeated. 

“I heard the women the night the baby came, 
Rachel.” 

“The women!” 

«Those down stairs. 
said ?” 

« They said a man I cared for had deserted me.” 

“Yes,” he said—then cried in a shamed voice, 
“Forgive me! It is the old pain I inflict, sister,” 

“No; the pain is gone now, I think,” she an 
swered, faintly. “I am too old a woman to mock 
at sentiment. I would not have a secret from one 
who trusts me, and you do, do you not ?” 

“I do. And yet your pain is not as mine, sister. 
For my happiness comes from—because I love 
some one greatly.” 

She reached over and touched his hand. “I 
am glad,” she said, “in your gladness. And this 
little child has made us what we are to one alt 
other. I think I should like to be of help to you 
—any one.” 

«You can help me—let me name the baby.” 
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«Well ?” she said. 

«Let her be called Cidney,” he returned. 

« After the girl you love ?” 

# After the girl I love.” 

«Cidney Bruce it is, then,” she said quickly. 
He stooped and kissed the child, and then told 


! a long, long story of himself, his hopes and his 


ambitions—the story of his love, the story of the 
ness of the woman he loved, how that love 


had brought him to the neglected sister; repeat- 
ing himself and going over old ground time and 


time again. 

« But,” he added, “I need not name her, need 
1? It seems I ought not, because—because I do 
not know if she has one thought of me. But I 
love her—oh! dear little baby, how I do love her 
—her very eye melts over me and covers me.” 

He wiped his forehead on the child’s frock, his 
face pale with the strength of his feeling. 

« And, Cidney, child,” he said,” rising to leave, 
«| shall paint your picture after the other Cid- 
ney’s is under way.” 

Then he came to Rachel: 

“I must tell you her name,” he said; “ it will 
not prove my trust in you did I not—and she must 
care forme. She is Cidney Oldthorne.” 

He only noticed that her hand stopped its work. 
He could not see the gray shadow on her face. 
She offered not a word; and he resented it, and 
thought her selfish indeed if any reverie could 
make her deaf to what he was telling her. Then 
he thought of her own sorrow. So that man was 
gone!—and where? Why had he spoken of his 
own joy now? He placed his hand upon her 
lowered head and walked to the door. When he 
was there he turned and looked at her; she had 
not moved, her hands lay passive in her lap. 
Had the story of his love coming so closely upon 
her own loss warped her sense of justice? Strange 
woman, had she always been harsh? He had 
scarcely known her before—he, her brother. The 
reproach of himself ‘burned in him as he closed 
the door. Yet was she worth all his penitent 
regard ?—this selfish woman ? 

Had he looked into her room an hour—yes, 
two hours later, he would have found her sitting 
as he had left her. When at length she raised 
her haggard face: 

“Qh, that he should love the sister of the man 
who was false to me,” she groaned. “And he 
must never now, he must never know.” 





CHAPTER V. 


IN THE STUDIO. 

The next week Carew had his studio. Fora 
while he staid away from his sister after that night 
ef her negligence of his happy story. Perhaps 
two months passed in this way, Rachel only seeing 
kim a few minutes of each day when he stopped 

VoL. C1V.—27, 





at the door to see the child, saying he hoped to be 
less busy soon. Then one cold, blustery Novem- 
ber evening he came to her room. 

She noticed that the happy look was in his face 
as she had seen it before, but that it was vague 
and startled, that look, as though he were trying 
to solve something within himself that puzzled 
him more the more he thought of it. 

Wearily he sat down, taking the sleeping child 
to him. 

“Qh, Rachel,” he sighed, “ I have been neglect- 
ful, haven’t I? There was so much to do, so 
many people to see/ Then I’ve got deep into her 
portrait—Miss Oldthorne’s, you know. It does 
not quite satisfy me, that portrait; I cannot catch 
a certain something in her face—something eludes 
me when I seem just to have it. Oh, well! I'll 
do better after awhile, won’t 1? And next week 
I want you to bring baby for her first sitting. I 
want you to see my studio, anyhow. After that 
maybe I could do a little painting here of nights ; 
you must not waste too much time in coming to 
me—and I could find the proper cojiors for baby 
in the dark, I think** Then after awhile, when I 
get along a little better, you need not work so 
hard, for I~” 

“That could not be,” she said, “your money 
must help you onward. I must work; I have al- 
ways worked. Don’t speak that way.” 

He had quite a number of orders. But the 
prospect of success: did not seem to satisfy him. 
He spoke of Cidney Oldthorne then. To see his 
face light up, his lip tremble, as he named her! It 
made his sister turn from him shuddering. 

For a week he came now of evenings. Then 
she took the child to the studio. While she was 
yet outside she heard voices within. She hesi- 
tated on the landing, then opened the door, and 
he came from the inner room, the studio proper, 
where his other visitors were. 

“Miss Oldthorne is there,” he whispered. 
“Would you mind waiting a little while ?”—ner- 
vous, and perhaps a little ashamed of his humble 
visitor in presence of the elegant one. With the 
child in her arms Rachel waited, shrinking back 
ina corner. She heard gay voices inside, and an 
insurmountable curiosity urged her to look in at 
the girl. 

She knew those blue eyes, that fair hair, that 
wondrous smile—surely she knew her. 

Heart, keep quiet! lips, hold in your cries! 

Then she heard a man’s voice, and she saw a 
good-looking elderly gentleman posed for his por- 
trait. Was his face familiar too? What was this 
pressing down upon her? 

After awhile the party came out. 

“ Dear me, a baby!” said the Major. 

“ Aunt Louise, will you wait a minute ?” called 
Cidney Oldthorne. 

“ No,;-we haven’t time—uniess this is an embryo 
genius.” 
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So the party gayly went out. 

“You don’t mind my not bringing you in at 
once ?” asked Carew, abashed, “for Miss Old- 
thorne’s aunt is—is—” ~ 

« Rather exclusive, perhaps.” 

“Oh, Rachel, try to understand, The differ- 
ence of our names—how could I explain that ?” 

“« Never explain it to them,” she cried eagerly. 
“« Never say | am your sister—promise me, prom- 
ise me! I will go away—promise me!” 

It was as much as he could do to quiet her by 
promising anything. He did not understand her 
agitation for a long time after this, even until after 
his own life’s crisis. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“WHY DO YOU ASSOCIATE THEIR NAMES TO- 
GETHER ?” 

That night in her room he worked at the baby’s 
picture, and for many nights after he came. Then 
once she found him gazing idly at his work. 

“Strange,” he said. “But see, I have been 
thinking so much of one faces—there is a likeness 
to Miss Oldthorne here, isn’t there? Who else 
does it look like ?” 

Something of a look, an expression, she had 
seen before, was in the child in the picture. 
« Strange,” she said, under her breath, “but the 
picture is like the baby too.” 

It filled him with glee, this accidental likeness, 
The more so that he took the picture down to his 
studio on a day when he expected Miss Oldthorne, 
and as soon as the aunt saw it she remarked upon 
the likeness, and called Cidney’s attention to it. 

But the young girl was affected in a different 
way. “Aunt Louise,” she said, “it is like the 
picture at home—you know whose.” And her 
aunt was angry. 

The next day the Major came smilingly in. “I 
wish to see the wonderful picture,” he said. He 
looked at it, and the smile dropped from his face, 
destined to look gloomy many days thereafter. 
Carew, watching him, thought he had never seen 
a man grow old so quickly. It was like the drop- 
ping of the comedy mask to show the tragic life 
beneath. Then a new feeling took possession of 
Carew—jealousy ! 

“You see a likeness ?” he asked. 

The Major raised his eyes. 

“Miss Oldthorne is accountable for the resem- 
blance,” went on Carew. “I painted her pitture 
and the child’s at one time, and the one may have 
influenced the other.” 

The Major, silently bowing, left him, raging 
with a pain he had not thought could be his—the 
pain of jealous love, and hatred for Major Car- 
rington. 

After that the Major dropped in every day or so, 
and looked more especially at that picture, often 
turning questioning eyes upon the artist. 





It gratified Carew to think that he had the 
power to put-upon meaningless canvas the expres. 
sion of his own emotion which tormented the 
other man. He believed that Major Carrington 
came to the studio thinking to see Cidney Old. 
thorne there, and prevent any particular friend]j. 
ness between her and the artist. But it wounded 
him, too. He tried to grow hopeful again; useq 
to like to be with Rachel, feeling that in some new 
way she was the superior now, and urged him on 
to hope and trial. He must work—he must work 
—he must work! He must arise superior to any- 
thing but his love for the woman of his soul. 

Until December was he busy and hopeful, 
Through Miss Oldthorne’s influence he had many 
orders. He was “Cidney Oldthorne’s last geniys,” 
and that meant success for the time being, 

He came home radiant once and told Rachel he 
was going to Miss Oldthorne’s to an evening en. 
tertainment. She waited up for him the night he 
went, 

“ Well?” she said. 

«“ Well,” he returned, “there was a crowd there, 
Oh, yes, it was a pleasant enough evening, 
were all so rich, though. Good night!” 

She heard him moving about in his room, rest. 
less and ill at ease, for a long time. The next 
night he brought the portrait of the child forsome 
new touches. He wassilent. He was, moreover, 
reticent; for when she asked him about the fes. 
tivities of the night before, he answered only in 
monosyllables. Once he raised his eyes from his 
work: “Rachel,” he said, “do you think young 
girls usually marry elderly men from love? Don't 
you think it more natural for youth to marry 
youth?” He put up his hand for. her not to an- 
swer him, and went on working. There were 
times after this when his old gayety returned in 
flashes; and when he was wild and reckless, too 
gay to work, when he put brushes aside to romp 
with the child. The reaction always came. Then 
he would sit beside his sister and rip the basting- 
threads from the garments she was making. He 
brought pretty things for the child, seeming to hold 
fast to that as a stay. 

“I shall not part with two of my pictures,” he 
said, “the two Cidneys. Baby’s I shall keep at 
my studio. The other I shall bring home—I can 
see that in the dark.” 

« But it was an order, was it not?” 

“I do not like it; I shall try again. I don’t 
like all Ido. I like Major Carrington’s; I painted 
two of him—one for himself, and the other for—” 
He hesitated. 

“ Not for Miss Oldthorne ?” 

“No,” he said angrily. “Why snouid you 
think that? Why do you associate their names 
together? Why should she have this picture ?” 

She saw it all then. 

«“ No,” he went on, calming himself, “the other 
is for his sister. He is always mentioning her— 
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silly old man!—until she is laughable to think 
The next minute he was cursing money and its 
er with a vehemence that frightened her. He 
walked about the room for a little while, then said 
curtly: “Good night!” and went to the door, 
jeaning over the bed to kiss the child on his way. 
When Rachel went to the child a little later, she 
found a tear upon its flushed and happy face. 





CHAPTER VII. 


SHADOWS. 

There must have been a week more of this al- 
ternate happy and moody manner of Carew, when 
one afternoon a pretty and delicate-looking woman 
knocked at Rachel’s door. 

«You are Miss Bruce ?” she said. And Rachel 
noted the pinched look of pain about her lips, and 
felt drawn toward her, seeing suffering overcome 
in that face. 

«I heard of you from a former customer of 

rs,” she went on; “and seeing your name out- 
side, I remembered.” 

She was in the room and had given her direc- 
tions about a dress to be made, before Rachel had 
quite done looking at her. 

A tender-faced woman, yet Rachel might not 
have noticed so readily had not Mrs. Campbell 
touched the child—a world of mother-thought in 
her eyes. 

“My little—sister,” said Rachel, “my adopted 
sister,” and stumbled in her speech, for the calm 
eyes made her shrink from falsehood. 

Mrs. Campbell kissed the child. 

“My.own was about this little one’s age,” she 
said. “TI lost her—long ago.” 

“Your only child ?” asked Rachel. 

“Yes, I am quite alone—I have lost my hus- 
band too.” She asked if she might take up the 
child, and held it in her arms, smiling as mothers 
smile in the sleeping faces of their babies. 

“1 often take long walks,” she said, “so I shall 
stop in about my dress.” And stiil she hung 
above the child. 

Rachel sat deeply thinking after she was gone. 
It was the first time she had allowed herself such 
thoughts for a long time. They were dangerous 
thoughts, she had argued. But this was the calmest- 
faced woman she had ever seen. Had Providence 
directed her there? Oh, to be something like 
her! The noise in the street became less, the 
shadows fell about her, and still she thought. The 


| day was closing in like four walls, and all was 


dimness; the far West alone shone with a faint 
quivering of color. Up beside her rose the ghosts 
of old time! Darker and darker fell the shadows, 
and the room was filled with night. But lumin- 
ous ghosts were in the room, and she saw much of 
her life come back again. Much of her life? all 





of her life—the love of it! 
a life, its love. 

She saw herself an orphan girl with a young 
brother to care for, struggling along and meting 
out an existence full of want. She saw herself 
always alone, because she feared the risk of 
friends to one in her helpless condition — her 
mother in dying had charged her in so much. 
She was accounted colder by reason of this than 
other girls of her age, and was not courted by 
companions, although she often wanted confiden- 
tial companionship, hating to curb the joy of her 
brother by cares he would not understand. In 
her heart was a heat all the stronger for years of 
keeping it down and smothered. She knew its 
full strength and ardor when seven years ago she 
met a man—not a man sinless and exalted, but 
one who had fallen and risen, fallen and risen 
again, Harvey Oldthorne! 

He grew to know and love her. A rambling 
man, a man educated above his present condition, 
a gentleman by birth and in every act toward her 
—this superiority had been perhaps the first thing 
that attracted one used to people of rude speech 
and bearing, with the exception of her young 
brother, whom she pinghed herself to keep at 
school, and away from her and her rude experi- 
ences. However it was, he had got to know and 
love her for her helping way—for she had helped 
him from the first. He had told her his story ; how 
he was alone in the world as she was; that he had 
been wronged by his family, cast off by them for 
his faults of youth. He had no business, he did 
little or nothing. By dint of her endeavors and 
influence, meagre though it naturally was, he ob- 
tained situation after situation, only to tire of them, 
to be found inadequate. Then her young brother 
came, educated above her, ashamed of her ways; 
and he hearing of the man blamed her, abused 
her, insulted her, left her. For five years more 
she kept on, always hoping against hope, never 
telling her sorrow to the man she loved, looking 
furtively after her brother, looking after his inter- 
ests. She was sustained through all by the knowl- 
edge that she was doing right—and that Oldthorne 
loved her; and when a woman knows she is 
loved, what will she not bear? Surely more than 
a brother’s anger. 

Perhaps she did not mind dissipation so much 
as she might had she seen less of the kind of men 
around her in her familiar walks of life; many 
men in the places she had ever lived were scarcely 
other than Oldthorne was. It was her only comfort 
to see him a little while each day, when she might 
encourage him and bid him be of good cheer. For 
five years he had been gentle and kind.” At the 
end of that time he was cruel, unjust, coaxing her 
in his less clouded moments to have nothing to say 
to him, to hate him, for he was not worthy. When 
he fell from bad to worse, she grieved only as a 
wife grieves—she held to him all the more, pitied 
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him for a weakness she thought he could not help, 
and tried to be kindest to him when he was most 
unkind to her. Search the annals of suicering 
womanhood if this anomaly seems strange in one 
woman’s case, Ask the wife of the drunkard what 
keeps her with her husband; the wife of the con- 
vict why she does not spurn him from her as pol- 
lution, and raise herself purified in that experience 
which makes the martyr; of women who sink in 
the social scale by reason of acts of men, why they 
do not wrench themselves free from ties that bind 
them as accomplices, and which turn from them 
pitying eyes this side of heaven! 

And this was only a promised wife trying to re- 
deem her future husband—for they had been 
too poor to marry yet. Two years more, and then 
there had come one awful day when she found 
him miserable and wild. 

“I go away forever,” he said, “to my death 
maybe.” 

She only hushed him with kind words, that 
seemed to wound and irritate him. He started up. 

“ Listen,” he said. “I have wronged you and 
your faith in me.” 

She only looked at him. 

“ More,” he cried, “{ do not love you—I have 
never loved you. I let you care for me, but I have 
no love for you. I have tried to make you see this 
for two years, but you would not.” 

She looked at him still, her heart seemed to beat 
like the heavy clock in the entry. 

For two years! Oh, then it was that he had 
gone from bad to worse! She seemed to have 
died to herself. He opened the door. Apart 
from everything, the old care for him asserted 
itself. 

“ Harvey,” she called faintly. And he came 
back to her, calling her unwomanly, saying that 
had she not made him so reliant on her he would 
have been a stronger man, blaming her, bidding 
her to forget him as he would her. She dared 
not remember all he said—that he had hated him- 
self, and had drank more to forget his falsity, 
watching her as day by day she labored to help 
him; and now he could bear it no longer. He 
was going, he knew not where. She listened to 
him, calling back her energies as she listened—the 
energies that must benefit him. 

When he hed finished she made him stay until 
night, calming him; she made him promise to do 
nothing rash; she did not ask where he would go. 
Yes, she said, she forgave him, if that were all. 
She was most cheerful before him, and she meant 

to put him out of her life! She argued that it 
would be sin to think of him now—to love him 
smy more. He went from her. For a week she 
went night after night trying to find if be were 
still in the city, afraid for his safety. In this week 
her face became changed; it took but these few 
days to do more than the cruelty ami neglect of 
yesrs had done. 





"On the last night of her quest she caught sight 
of him in, a railway depot, Crouching behing 
bales and boxes, she saw him get into a car. She 
watched till the train moved—till they shot out of 
sight, carrying him away from her forever. She 
must take up her life as though nothing had gen 
from it; she must not even acknowledge his yp. 
truth too much, for she could not hate him, By 
oh, the shame, the wrong—how to live it down! 

This was the night the baby had come. She 
had passed by it and gone to her room, when it 
flashed upon her that this was how she might arise 
from pain—the child should help her. It had, 
Yet all was not quite subdued yet, as the visions 
of to-night showed her. The visions of to-night! 
They had been aroused from their graves when 
she had seen the woman who had had a child like 
this bending over the baby, longing for it, wistfyl. 
ness in every look and action. And she thought, 
oh! if it had been vouchsafed her to have been a 
wife and mother, to have lost husband and child 
by death, rather than to be as she was, a woman 
with not.a soul to love her in the world! (And 
her brother loved the sister of the man !—loved the 
sister of the man!—like the burden of a harsh 
song, rang throughout her thought.) 

The darkness within her was broken, for a thin 
little plaint came from the bed, and with a cry she 
ran toward it. 

«“ Not alone, thank God!” she cried. “And ] 
will be loved, I will, I will be loved!” and rocked 
the child upon her wild and stormy bosom, 





CHAPTER VIII. 





ADVICE SUB ROSA. 

Had Carew looked closer when he came in that 
night, he would have seen a tenderer light in her 
eyes than he had ever seen there before. One 
other man had intimately known that light. 

But he did not look at her; he was happy 
again. He said he was going to finish the picture 
to-night, and take it to the studio to-morrow. 

« But there is one thing,” said Rachel. 

«“ What?” he asked, for she had hesitated. 

“ Miss Oldthorne comes to your room often ?” 

“ Very often.” 

“Do not tell her how the child came to me— 
tell no one ; we must protect our baby, you know.” 

“ But the name—Cidney ?” 

“You can tell her that. Tell her you named 
it, if you like; it might please her.” 

It pleased him to think that he might please 
her-——she could see that. 

“ Say she is my sister,” said Rachel. “I must, 
tell people this. I began this afternoon. There 
was a lady here, a customer; I told her. I cam 
not advertise the child's position; people look sux 
piciously upon a poor, discarded child.” 


* * * * * * 
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1 "qn the morning he took the picture with him. 

fi attracted Major Carrington’s attention so, and 

ya spoken about so much by him, that there ap- 

pewed a puff in the papers. When Cidney Old- 

hyve and her aunt dropped in they spoke of the 
wu 

«\\ is a striking resemblance,” proclaimed Miss 
youw. “I'll tell you what I mean, Cidney, 
whew we get outside.” 

But she did not tell her then, for the Major had 
yumied them. In the evening Cidney Oldthorne 
hvard ‘what her aunt had to say. She was in the 
dsawing-room alone, looking at the picture of 
atoihe:s baby over in a corner. 

«Tuat reminds me,” said her aunt, coming in, 
“of the picture we saw this morning.” 

«So it does me,” responded Cidney. 

«[ don’t mean that,” said Miss Louise testily. 
«] mean—oh, come away from that picture! 
Another of your geniuses, I suppose. No,” she 
went on, “the resemblance in the picture in the 
young man’s studio was to yourself.” 

«Oh, aunty !” 

«Yes, ‘Oh, aunty.’ 
got there ?” 

« Got there !” 

«I believe I spoke plainly. 1ts my opinion the 
young man has given too much latitude to his im- 
agination. He has been thinking of you so much 
that he has got your features mixed up with that 
Miss Somebody-or-other’s little sister’s.” 

“I hope he is not so foolish as to be grateful to 
such an extent.” 

«Grateful fiddlestick! Do you know what I 
see?—what I have seen for some time? That 
young Carew is—in fact, is in love with you, or 
something very much like it.” 

There was bewilderment in -the voice crying 
out: “You cannot think that. Why, I have 
done nothing—I—oh! tell me you are mistaken.” 

“TI shall tell you nothing of the sort. You are 
constantly looking out for the good that’s in peo- 
ple; I looking out for the—well, for something 
else besides. You are blind to a great deal con- 
sequently. He was not used to being noticed, 
and you have done for him. There! I always 
thought you’d get into a scrape. These men who 
take so much for granted are the hardest to deal 
with. Don’t tell me! Now can you account for 
the accidental likeness ?” 

“You are mistaken, Aunt Louise, I know you 
are. He never cared that way—he never—” 

“Of course not. They never do. That makes 
it all the harder for you. Wasting your money as 
you do, the best thing is to waste a little more and 
send my young man about his business; for he 
can’t paint a picture, and you know it.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Send him to Europe for awhile. You prom- 
ised him the Sa/onm. Tell him that artists are 
never appreciated till they have the stamp of Eu- 


And do you know how it 





ropean study. Tell him whatever you please— 
only get rid of him.” 

“Let him go away thinking I imagine his tal- 
ents are excellent, when, you say, they are not ? 
Let him go away and have him curse me for lead- 
ing him into a false belief?” 

“Curse you—why ?” 

“I made him believe as he does.” 

“No such thing; his conceit or his silly roman- 
tic feeling for you did it.” 

“It would be worse, then. For if he goes away 
and finds his mistake—if it is a mistake—for you 
make me doubt myself now—he will say either 
that I sent him away in order to be rid of him 
after I had made him care for me and he had be- 
come tiresome; or that I care so much for him 
that I am blind to his defects. No; I mus¢ not 
believe you—and—pshaw! Aunt Louise, why do 
you make me feel so uncomfortable and power- 
less? Why do you force it upon me that he cares 
anything for me? I used to fancy so myself—that 
is, I mean I fancied—oh, well! whatever I used to 
fancy, it is all doubt now. Why, he never said 
one word to me other than commonplaces, any 
more than Major Carrington does. Why do you 
bother me with both these men, pitting one against 
the other, when you know that neither has said—” 

“Said! I should think not. They never do 
say. It is not what they say; it is what they 
think. As for the Major, you have never given 
him one encouraging glance. Look how gloomy 
he has grown lately—and all on your account. 
He never goes to that studio but he stands before 
that picture of that baby and fairly devours it with 
his eyes. And why? Because young Carew has 
put you in it—that’s why. And the Major to say 
a word! Humph! When I was called the * Rose 
of Michigan’—whether rightly or not is scarcely 
for me to say—did a man ever say a word to me? 
No, never! But I could see by the way they held 
aloof that they feared—” 

“ The thorns of the rose, perhaps?” 

“ You are capable of better things, I devoutly 
hope, than insulting your aunt, who has been more 
than a mother to you.” 

«“ Indeed, I did not mean—” 

“Never mind! It’s not what you mean, it’s 
what you say. Now I wouldn't mean all I say— 
no, not if I was placed on a rack for it! Once for 
all, Cidney, do you intend to encourage Major 
Carrington?” 

“Aunt Louisa, you mistake me,” said Cidney, 
dropping her light manner. “ You forget that you 
are speaking to me of a possible husband. You 
make me ashamed when you speak in such a cold- 
blooded manner. It is horrible.” 

“It always is. Now, if young Carew were only 
out of the way—” 

“Stop! He must not be mentioned. To men- 
tion him is to insult him. He shall not think—” 

“ Mercy, Cidney, you act as though we ought to 
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be delicate in the matter of the young man. His 
presumption is sufficient. You act as though he 
were something to you.” 

“So he is—I thought he had talent, I still do. 
I—Oh, aunty, aunty, aunty,” cried she, breaking 
down. 

Her aunt came to her, saying kindly—maybe.the 
‘Rose of Michigan’ days asserting some of their 
most blooming phases—* Child, is it possible Carew 
is anything to you?” 

But Cidney only threw her arms about her aunt, 
weeping bitterly. 

Miss Louisa waited until the fit was over. Then 
until far into the night she brought all her powers 
to bear. When the early morning came she was 
still talking. For Miss Louise was one of those 
people who when there is anything to do, do it ef 
fectually and at once. And in this case she deter- 
mined it should be effectually done. For in the 
time she sat with her niece she believed she care- 
fully removed all traces of a foolish feeling Cidney 
might have entertained for Carew, and by her old 
worldly experience obliterated any younger and 
more natural sensation. One thing, though, Cid- 
ney would not do; she Would not allow Carew to 
go abroad. No, she would not allow that. She 
meant to do what she had to do here, openly, un- 
deceivingly. 





CHAPTER IX. 


MIST ARISING. 

When she saw him again she was affable as 
usual, as was her aunt; but Major Carrington was 
with them, and she never visited the studio there- 
after without him. At first Carew did not seem 
to understand, and saw nothing sinister in it. 

Then one day he told her the child was named 
Cidney. 

« After me, of course, as you say you named it,” 
she said coolly, but searchingly gazing into his 
eyes. Was it only gratitude that made him name 
the child ? 

“It was very foolish,” she said, “to show in 
that way your appreciation of the little I have 
done, Major Carrington, what do you think Mr. 
Carew here—” 

« Oh, please, do not tell him,” murmured Carew 
beseechingly. 

«Why not?” she returned, and told her aunt 
and the Major. 

Carew in that little incident felt the pang—he 
was nothing to her. 

But it was noted that Cidney Oldthorne had a 
very white face that day. And that night at a 
ball it was commented on. 

On her return home her aunt said : 

“I believe you are going the right way about 
this affair, after all.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, 





I see that you intend to ignore 
“ an 2 
foolish.” 1 

“ Yes.” 

« And you will still go to the studio ?” 

«TI shall see him perhaps oftener than usual_ 
he must not think me angry, you know, and [ wij 
not have him think—” 

« What 2?” 

«Well, I will not have him think that his_ 
Joolishness is reflected at all in me.” 

“Quite right! I’m sorry for the trouble, but 
you brought it on yourself. Ugh! I hate geniys) 
But in her heart Cidney Oldthorne was tearj 
at something she had not thought so deeply rooted 

there, and the pain was very, very great. 

And Carew himself? He was kinder to Rache] 
and the child thanever. The blow that had beep 
struck was too deadly to make him show contor. 
tions and gasps of agony. He would sit in the 
room night after night fondling the child; he 
would talk to Rachel—was she getting on wel]? 
—was she never tired of working ? 

Rachel marveled for awhile, but she could not 
see the truth yet. For she was happier herself 
now: day after day Mrs. Campbell would stop in 
for a little while and to hold the baby. Her re. 
finement won ppon Rachel, who had never had a 
refined woman for a friend before, and she found 
herself copying the gentleness in many ways, and 
growing toward her brother in ineffable fondness, 
It seemed to her that the child was exerting a be 
nign influence over them all; it had done all this 
for her; it had made Mrs. Campbell happier; it 
had not only made Carew gentler, but had won 
him good name and money in the picture. What 
wonder, then, that she loved it all the more, and 
ceased to see the world with the suspicious eyes 
of old ? 





CHAPTER X. 





MIST. 

Yet in a little while she was aroused by the 
thought that Carew was not so interested in his 
work as formerly, that his body grew weaker day 
by day. He rarely spoke of his studio; he never 
spoke of the work he was doing. He was work 
ing harder than ever, and every day seeing the 
chances of his success becoming less. He knew 
that he was not the artist that he had thought him 
self to be, that he required more study to be what 
Cidney Oidthorne told him he might be, and he 
grew more timid with the knowledge—nervous, ill 
at ease, faulty. Major Carrington remained’ his 
patron though, and had innumerable likenesses of 
himself made, which he distributed among his 
friends to such an extent that it became the custom 
for people to dread raising their eyes to the walls 
of friends’ houses, fearing that awful glare and fa. 
miliary freshness of complexion. What were 
Carew's feelings as he painted these picturess 
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jnowing that to paint them kept the wolf from his 
r! 

on did Rachel in her new peace only gradually 
come to recognize the difference in her brother. 
When she had satisfied herself that the change 
was indeed there, and not the result of the rem- 
nants of old fears when she used to watch for 
change in one which was always coming, yet 
which she almost refused to see when it did come, 
she was pained indeed. Night after night when 
he had left her she would hear him in his room 
restlessly walking about. How many times did 
he turn his eyes upon that picture of Cidney Old- 
thorne, seeing in it all that she could never be to 
him! There were times in the night when he 
resolved never to see her again, when he called 
her cruel for leading him on, when he vowed that 
she had made him believe he was much to her. 
The next moment he denied all this—it was only 
his own unreasoning had done it all. All the 
same, he would give up the studio, never to see 
her again! No, that would not do; for then she 
would think he understood—and oh! she should 
never know that, she should never see what he 
suffered ; he would smile to the last, if it killed 
him. Lut to accept her bounty! He would not 
give up the studio; he would work all the harder, 
he would hoard up every cent, and pay her back. 
But that would be all the more showy—and it 
might pain her; for was she not used to giving 
money to poor people? He laughed; then 
groaned. He was powerless in all things but one 
of his many resolves—she should never see what 
she was to him! So in the morning he would go 
to his work. And she came as usual. But no 
matter how pleasant and affable she might be, he 
never forgot that he was nothing to her. 

Rachel was now his comfort. 

“Do you not work too hard?” she asked once, 
noticing his haggard face and too bright eyes. 

“Oh, no,” he said; “one must work in one’s 
youth, Old age is the time to rest.” 

Old age! she thought; ah, youth sometimes 
lays down the tools ambition holds out to it, and 
turning its face up to the clear true heavens, looks 
not to earth again! 

Great was her pain. 
nothing, say nothing. 

He seemed to think she scrutinized him, so she 
dropped all manifestations of anxiety in his pres- 
ence. But to Mrs. Campbell she told her fears. 

“Has he any cause for worriment?” asked her 


And yet she could do 


“ He is ambitious,” answered Rachel. No, she 
could not tell what was the cause, for she knew, 
she was assured without a word from him, that his 
love had gone wrong. ; 

In his sensitive suspicion he determined to 
thwart her scrutiny. 

He spoke to Cidney Oldthorne of Rachel, and 
her business—« She is the child’s sister,” he said. 





Cidney darted a quick look at him—after all, 
could this dress-maker be anything to him? If it 
was not jealousy, it was a feeling very akin to it 
that smote her. She said to him, “Does she 
want work ?”—-said it cruelly, as a wealthy woman 
might speak of one immeasurably beneath her. 

“Yes,” he said. em 

He saw his way from Rachel’s wonder. It was 
desperation everywhere. 

And Cidney Oldthorne determined to see this 
girl, or woman, who was so much to him. 

“We can’t give her dresses,” cried her aunt. 
“She might do slips and things, if you are so 
headstrong.” 

“Lord bless me!” said the Major, ever-present, 
“T’ll have my sister from the country send her 
frocks in. She might not do for a ‘Prairie’—I 
mean a ‘Rose of Sharon,’ but my sister is not 
floral at all.” 

Miss Louise represented the slight differences 
supposed to exist as to seamstresses’ abilities, 

All the same, Cidney and her aunt arrived at 
Rachel’s room one day and left work for her. Cid- 
ney eyed Rachel closely as she came in, then seem- 
ing to satisfy herself on some point turned to the 
baby and let her aunt attend to matters. 

~ 7 ~ 7 . - 

“You are the most obstinate of women,” said 
Miss Louise, outside the house, “and now you’ve 
been here I hope you won’t want to come again,” 

“No, I shall not want to come again.” 

«¢ She’s a decent sort of woman, too.” 

“Yes.” 

«She's about a hundred years older than that 
sister of hers. I suppose her father married fifty 
times; these poor people always do, I suppose the 
mother died recently, too, as I don’t see any signs 
of a mother, anu [ suppose the child had one once. 
People do die once in a while and leave young 
babies, thank Providence! I mean I am thankful 
they escape the care of the things. Whatever 
makes me speak or think so much about a woman 
I can’t possibly have any interest in? It’s my 
opinion it’s because of your insanity about that 
child’s resemblance to Harvey. You know very 
well you’re the image of Harvey yourself. I don’t 
like such freedom, Cidney, I do not—I don’t like 
accidental resemblances. If there’s anything in 
this world I despise, it’s being told I look like 
somebody somebody knows. I never saw such a 
world. I hope it will not occur again.” 

“ What! the world ?” smiled Cidney, wearily. 

«“ Who said anything about the world? I don’t 
like such levity, Cidney. I said I hoped you'd 
never say that child looked like anybody again.” 

“T will not,” said Cidney, “ for I believe it is as 
you said.” 

“I always see correctly in these matters. And 
while we’re speaking about it, let me say I bear 
no ill-will towards young Carew. Don’t [ try to 
help this friend of his all I can? If she were 
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younger I’d think all my suspicions wrong, and 
that he liked her very well.” 

«“ Nonsense,” laughed Cidney. 

«“ Of course it is,” said her aunt; “ but how that 
young man raises friends up around him I cannot 
conceive. Did you ever see any one kinder to 
any one than Major Carrington is to him ?” 

“ He is very kind,” 

“Kind! Cidney, if there ever was a good man 
on this earth it is Major Carrington.” 

“ He certainly is a good man; oh, yes.” 

“Don’t talk to me about your youmg men! It 
takes a man fifty years to find out what a woman 
is, and how superior she is to him. A young man 
thinks his tastes are what his wife’s ought to be; 
but an older man makes his wife's wishes his 
tastes !” 

“ Aunty, if you were a little younger, as you just 
now said of Miss Bruce, I should think the Major 
was in danger.” 

“Cidney, don’t dare to insult me! You know 
what brings Major Carrington to the house.” 

“Of course, Aunty dear; he is my guardian—a 
gloomy one, just now. Don’t mind my foolishness, 
You know how jealous Iam. A regular female 
Othello.” 

«So you should be if you’ve got half the sense 
you ought to have. Me, indeed !” 





CHAPTER XI. 


“1 AM A FAILURE.” 

That night Rachel Bruce awaited her brother, 
a puzzled expression in her face, to tell him of the 
work his patrons had left her. He was glad he 
had thus baffled her, bantered her on her growing 
custom, toyed with the child. All at once he said, 
“Rachel, is she not beautiful?” And before 
she could answer he had sunk upon a chair, hold- 
ing his hands before his face. And she under- 
stood it all, She grew bitter in an instant. She 
seemed to see greater pain than hers had been. 
Were brother and sister both alike ?—was it the 
Oldthorne blood ? 

She waited awhile, and while his hands were 
yet over his face, she smoothed the hair back from 
his forehead. 

“ Poor boy,” she said. 

He caught her hand to him, and comforted by 
a sympathy that needed no words, he felt that he 
was understood. He walked about for a little 
while, and she took up her work. He sat down 
beside her, fingering the sewing on her lap. 

“Rachel,” he said steadily, “do you not see 
how much weaker I grow? I have been to a 
physician; he says I am wearing myself out, and 
that I must be careful.” 

“And you will be,” she said, “ for—my sake.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I am not very happy just 
Do you know what Iam? I am a failure! 


now. 








I am of no account in any way, a mere bungler jp 
the world. I have deceived myself—nobody ele 
deceived me, always remember that; everybody 
is kind. But I am tired of it all. Everythi 
seems so far away, and nothing in my grasp.” 
She could not answer. She remembered tha 
when her own sorrow was fresh upon her how she 


had struggled and fought, thinking that even Gog” 


was opposed to her. Had she not grown colg 
and hard? Had she not taken the child as g 
possibility? The child! 

“Hush,” she said to him. “You are not jp 
good spirits. Why do you speak as though yoy 
were quite separated from every one ?” 

Not from every one,” he answered, wistfully, 
“but—from ome. And one sometimes means all, 
doesn’t it, Rachel ?” 

Again her old sorrow came before her. 

“You know what you are to me, brother,” she 
went on, “ more than you ever were before. Yoy 
know how you have helped me. And look at 
baby—why, you have her to live for !” 

“To live for!” he repeated. “Yes; you have 
had sorrow, too, and I was cruel to it, and yoy 
lived on, Maybe I shall, too; who can tell? But 
life sometimes loses its color; don’t you think so? 
and fades, like a picture that was bright long ago, 
One thing more ; you need not say to any one that 
I am your brother—my failure proves me too weak 
to be any woman's brother. Ha! ha! how foolish 
is all this,” he added, rising hastily. “ Forget it 
all, forget it all.” 

And so he told his story to her, and it was all 
over, and not a word had been said of the woman 
he loved. From that time forth she never heard 
him complain. She finished the work left by Miss 
Oldthorne, and took it home. As she stood upon 
the broad steps of the fine house she sighed and 
said softly to-herself, “Poor boy!” and saw how 


far apart were the sick, penniless artist and the — 


girl living in this splendor. How blind he had 
been, she thought; then checked herself, and 
wondered had he been so blind, when so much 
had been done for him? Unused as he was to 
kindly aid, he had failed to see the truth—that 
was all. 

When Cidney Oldthorne was on the stairs, 
Rachel’s money in her hand, she paused, looking 
down. Rachel was standing opposite a door, 
peering into a room beyond, a strange intensity in 
her gaze. “Must I always love him ?” she mur 
mured, 

“ She must have been pretty,” thought Cidney, 
and went down and handed her the monty. 
“ And, Miss Bruce,” said she, carelessly, “1 sup 
pose you see Mr. Carew often ?” ° 

“ Every day.” 

“ Every day ?” echoed Cidney ; then seeming to 
chide herself for some foolish thought, frowned, 
and said, “Of course. I forgot. Is he very ill?” 

«You know that he is weakening ?” 
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—Cidney hesitated. «Is—that is, I hope Mr. 
Carew does not suffer in bis mind as well as in his 
body. I hope he is easy.” 

«If you mean cheerful, yes, he is cheerful.” 

«[am glad of that. ‘It must be dreadful to 
have an illness and be dejected over it.” 

She followed Rachel to the door. 

«Miss Bruce,” she said, “ pray do not mention 
to Mr. Carew that I appeared at all anxious; it 
makes people who are not well nervous to know 
we are anxious about them. Perhaps it is as well 
that you should not mention I had inquired at all.” 

«] shall not tell him you inquired.” 

«Thank you! I see him frequently in his studio, 
and noticed his not looking well. But I thought 
perhaps my—#inéerest in him, as I am interested in 
many artists, made me—well, I suppose you under- 
stand. ” 

With lowered head Rachel came out : 

«Why did I spare her?” she said. “Was it 
for love of my brother or—or her brother?” Then, 
as she had said in looking in at the picture of a 
little child in that handsome room, “ Must I al- 
ways love him? Must I always love him?’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE SPARKLE OF A RING. 

The only comfort that Rachel had in the month 
following, when she saw her brother growing 
weaker and weaker, was in her now fast friend, 
Mrs. Campbell. The refinement of the lady at- 
tracted Rachel, as the child attracted Mrs. Camp- 
bell and made her even gentler than Rachel knew 
her to be. 

Day after day Rachel begged her to come for a 
little while, growing to love as she had never loved 
awoman before, studying to grow a little like a 
woman whom grief had chastened and made 
stronger. Together they spoke of Carew’s illness, 
Rachel speaking as much of him as she could and 
still be true to him. And she grieved miserably, 
watching him, and could not do her necessary 
work. 

“Rachel,” said her friend, “ bring your sewing 
and come to my house. The change will do you 
a world of good. And you can always be at home 
when he comes in. Come! I should like a child’s 
voice there—it is a very silent home, friend.” 

So Rachel went, and in the pretty house found 
time to think with the new ease and assurance 
which pleasant surroundings bestow. If she 
could only quite obliterate Harvey Oldthorne from 
her mind! Lately all the old fondness and belief 
had sprung up anew! 
picture as a child helped the old feeling! Once 
she said: “Mrs, Campbell, I had a sorrow some 
months ago, and I thought it would never leave 
me. But see how kind God has been to me; 
frst baby, then—Mr. Carew, then you. I can 


Why was it ?—even his 





only tell you so much now; if you will let me, 
after awhile I will tell you more, And from you 
I am learning so much. Maybe it is because I 
know you have had pain and sorrow yourself, and 
that it has made you gentle, and not wild. I used 
to be so unreasonable and impulsive. Yet even 
in Mr. Carew pain does not make wildness—I 
mean, you know how unsuccessful he has been— 
how his patronage is falling off. He told me last 
night that he will give up his studio.” 

And Carew was going to give itup! He knew 
that Cidney Oldthorne must be disappointed in 
him; he even thought he detected this in her 
more questioning manner, as though she fain 
would hide his defects from him, pitying him. 
He determined to wait till she went down to her 
cottage at the shore. Then he would give up the 
room, and have it over. And spring was now in; 
soft airs wandered even up to Rachel’s room and 
filtered through the mignonette upon the sill. 
But he did not do as he had intended. 

Once when Cidney and her aunt came in with 
Major Carrington, he saw a sparkle on the girl's. 
hand—a ring he had never seen there before, and 
heaven knows he had noticed everything about 
her! He said then that he would give up the 
place. Cidney looked at him, grieved. Calling 
her aunt’s attention to a picture, she came behind 
the easel where he was working. 

“You are not displeased, that you give up this 
room?” she queried, pale and tremulous. 

‘‘T am ashamed that I have not succeeded,” he 
answered lightly. “Some of us are such fools, I 
regret that I cannot repay—” 

“Please hush,” she interrupted, pain in her 
voice. “Never say anything that way. You are 
not feeling well just now. It is best that you 
should take a rest. In the fall when we return 
we shall find you full of enthusiasm.” 

She was silent. She seemed displeased that 
he evinced so little feeling. 

“Mr. Carew,” she said, “I am going to say 
something rather unmaidenly in fhe to speak of to 
you. I—lI thought at one time that I might have 
been the cause—the indirect cause, of making 
you a little unhappy—that I might have led you 
think that my interest in you—your art—” 

“You make me unhappy, Miss Oldthorne? 
How could that be?” 

“I am glad,” she said, burning red; “oh, yes, 
I am glad. I was afraid you might think I 
deceived you—in your work, somehow. I am 
rather an impulsive creature—I—maybe I. shall 
be married some of these days, and—” 

She was recklessly twirling the ring around 
upon her finger, her face eager and burning. He 
heard her as in a frightful dream; and yet he had 
known she could be nothing tohim. Thank God! 
he had seen the ring before she had spoken!— 
that he had given up the room before she had 


spoken ! 
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He aroused himself: 

“I beg your pardon!” he said, “pray do not 
think me inattentive. Major Carrington coming 
here so often with you, his admiration of the little 
child’s picture which had a certain accidental 
likeness to you, led me to suppose—I hope I may 
be allowed to wish you happiness.” 

He did not even raise his eyes from his work: 
he was entirely rude. Still she sat there burning 
redly, twirling the ring around on her finger, and 
having not another word to say, but as one 
stunned. 

* * * - * + 


On their way home Miss Louise remarked upon 
her niece’s pre-occupied manner. “ Young Carew 
is looking very ill,” she said, looking at Cidney. 
«Do you know, Major, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
that young man were to go like the snuffing of a 
candle. These hopeful people are always to be 
mistrusted. Now I wouldn’t be hopeful—no, not 
for millions.” 

“God bless me!” cried the Major, coming out 
of a reverie, “the very thing I was thinking. It 
was painting that child’s picture did it—I mean, 
if a change of scene would do him good, why not 
ask him down to the shore ?” 

“On no account, my dear Major; it is likely 
last summer there did him much more harm than 
good.” 

“If the sea air’s too much for him, there’s my 
sister’s in the country.” 

“You are too kind, Major. Let the young man 
alone. Besides, we cannot offer patronage to this 
sort of people. You know how people who imag- 
ine they have any approach to talent always resent 
the slightest patronizing.” 

« Do they ?” said he, opening his. eyes, and won- 
dering where resentment had hidden herself all 
those months of the studio. 

* 7 * * + « 


“Aunty,” said Cidney, at home, “you were 
never more mistaken in your life than that time 
you spoke to me about Mr. Carew—you remember 
the time? The man cares no more for me than 
he does for you.” 

“For mercy’s sake! why should you bring up 
that? Of course I was mistaken; I ‘always am 
in such cases. I’m glad you are done with ge- 
niuses. Thank Providence, the Major is not one! 
By the way, Cidney, his gloom is contagious; try 
in some way to make him a little cheerfuller, will 
you ?” 

“Hush, hush!” said Cidney; “don’t speak 
now. Hush, hush!” 

* + 7 7 7 * 
That same night, in Rachel’s room, Carew said, 
“I have no studio now.” 

He talked gibberish to the child. Then he 
arose to go. 

«“ Rachel,” he said, “I saw Miss Oldthorne to- 





day, and what do you think! There was the 
sparkle of a ring on her finger—Major Carrington, 
you know.” 

He left the room. He came back again, two 
pictures in his hands: 

“I brought baby’s home,” he said, “ and if you 
don’t mind, I’ll hang the two in your room—the 
two Cidneys’, you know.” 

He placed the pictures and regarded them, 
Then he twined his arms about his head in 4 
desolate fashion, and went away. Rachel sat 
there after he had gone. How wild she grew, 
watching those pictures and knowing how help. 
less she was. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


DREAMING, 

It was awful to watch the man, as the summer 
came in, making into a dream the little of lifg 
that seemed his, making no moan, sitting daily ip 
Rachel's room, the child in his lap; evening after 
evening resting there, under the mild summer 
stars. Could she let him die thus?—she who had 
been so helpful once in her life, but whose failure 
had told her that there was no use in anything she 
could do, that she must try to forget everythi 
she had once vainly imagined herself to be. He 
was a child in his unreasoning hoping and wait 
ing. 
Sie wanted to be alone, just to sit and dream 
happy dreams. 

So Rachel asked her one friend not to come 
any more, but often slipped out of early evenings 
and went to her, leaving him at home for an hour 
or two with the child, in the time he loved best » 
be alone. 

“It must be pleasant dewn by the sea,” he 
would say, “and how the water must sparkle.” 
Then he would turn impatiently away from con. 
templation of such life as he had known, and say, 
“ Thank God! that is all over! When the other 
time comes you must not miss me too much, 
Rachel—because the separation by death is no 
separation; it is as though we stopped a song 
some day and did not sing it again for yearn 
When we sing it again then, it will be sweeter— 
sweeter than it had ever been, because of cluster. 
ing memories about it and the long intervening 
silence. We have thought the song, but stopped 
singing it in the silent time.” 

Gradually his sickly fancies impressed them 
selves upon her, and she found herself encourag- 
ing him in them, to save him bitter thoughts. She 
did not believe he had one unhappy thought. He 
had dropped everything but hope, and his hope 
was on the other side of life. 

Watching him, she almost feared him. Dream- 
ing, dreaming! Yet, would-she have had it other- 
wise? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MRS. WILKINSON TO THE BREACH, 

But it was not to be all dreaming in this house 
in this soft-eyed weather. There are events por- 
tending life as well as death. The fifth scion of 
the house of Torbit raised its voice in the land for 
the first time on one pleasant day in July. 

Cut off as she was from nearly every one, cut 
off as she had forced herself to be in the old years, 
Rachel knew little of what was going on around 
her. Not necessarily a selfish life: lives may be 
more unselfish in the care of one than inthe care 
of many. And for years what had her care been 
but for one! 

Therefore, when Mrs. Wilkinson presented her- 
self one day in great tribulation, Rachel was sensi- 
bly astonished. 

«Poor Mr. Torbit,” said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

«] hope he is not ill,” said Rachel. 

«Oh, 4e’s well enough.” 

«Is his wife ill?” 

« She never is,” answered Mrs. Wilkinson. « If 

was to have the police march in her rooms 
four abreast, that wouldn't make 4er sick.” 

Without venturing her opinion upon such a dire 
possibility, Rachel asked if anything ailed the 
children. 

“How many children is Torbits got?” asked 
Mrs. Wilkinson, in her rebus manner. 

“Four,” answered Rachel. 

« No they hain’t, then; that’s all you know.” 

“You don’t mean to say that one of them is 
dead ?” 

“No; I don’t. That'd make three. Can't 
there be five, as well as three ?” demanded Mrs. 
Wilkinson ; “and you came along wi’ me and see 
the baby.” 

She looked around her so, and frowned and 
winked to that extent that Rachel saw there was 
something else to be told, but that the presence of 
Carew interferred with the telling. 

So she went out with Mrs. Wilkinson. 

« What is it ?” she asked. 

“See the baby first,” said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

So Rachel went. 


“I love ’em, I do,” said Mrs. Torbit, emotion- | 


ally, “and five little ones ought to make any man 
happy—five fingers to a man’s hand; the baby’s 
the thumb.” 

“Tobias is so tender in his mind,” smiled his 
wife, placidly. 

Here Mrs. Wilkinson seized Rachel’s arm. 
“You've seen the baby, ain’t you? So let's go,” 
and haled her forth. “ Now,” she said, “answer 
me; is that there young man up stairs your beau? 
For I ain’t agoin’ to have no dools.” 

“ Duels ?” 

“Yes; dools—pistollin’, knives, swords, can- 
nons, bottles, cheer-legs, flat-irons—anything. For 
your o/d beau's been around here agin.” 





She waited for a word, but there was none. 

“ Yes,” she went on, “last week I seen him 
twicet. I follered him to the railroad cars, I 
hadn’t no chance to tell you before; for that 
young man o’ yourn is always up there. So I’m 
glad Torbit’s youngest gal’s come. You'd better 
tell the young man all about it, for we ain’t goin’ 
to have no dools. /s the young man your beau! 
I ain’t told nobody neither. I know the law. My 
son he was a police before he disgraced himself 
by goin’ to biler-makin’, I wisht you knowed 
my son.” 

Oh, that man did hate her! he meant her harm. 
What did it mean? 





CHAPTER XV. 


**DO YOU KNOW MY HUSBAND ?” 

Her brother, at any rate, was not the one to 
notice any slight change in her at this news; his 
shadowy love, weaving the shadow of a future, 
precluded the possibility of that. 

With Mrs. Campbell it was different. 

“TI must be stronger,” said Rachel, “and I will 
go to her for my strength; I will tell her all,” 

So she came to her friend. But she could not 
tell yet, and maybe destroy the sweet new rest. 
She felt so alarmed—another woman hearing the 
story might have cruel suspicions and blame. 

With her emulation of this woman had come a 
sense of greater refinement, a repression. And 
could she tell all about the years of her love for 
Oldthorne, and how she had cared for him, and 
how unworthy he had been? 

Yet in her increased familiarity her friend spoke 
of her own life. 

“Tell me,” Rachel would say, “for it does me 
good; and may make me stronger,” trying to find 
in the other’s confession a way to her own. 

* Rachel,” said Mrs. Campbell, «I have been a 
weak, jealous woman always—suspicious, exacting. 
I have learned from you other things than these. 
I am drawn towards you—the little child draws 
me maybe.” 

And Rachel was silent. 

One August night she came to her friend. Her 
brother had been peevish and miserable all day 
and angrily forced her to leave him. 

This night her welcome was gentler than ever. 
Long she staid, and she heard her friend’s voice 
like a soothing rainfall as she spoke of her 
former life. Then, Mrs. Campbell spoke of her 
later life, hesitated, paused : 

“Rachel,” she said, “I am going to show you 
something. After that I will tell you all. I have 
not trusted you enough.” 

Rachel heard her going up the stairs, in an- 
other part of the house. The room was dark, and 
softly the sounds of the hushed city came in. Oh, 
she thought, if Mrs. Campbell would only stay up 
stairs a little while, this sense of rest was so tender! 
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She almost thought she slept. She Heard her 
friend come down, enter the room, bearing the 
lamp. 

« Rachel,” she called softly, “ come here.” 

Still as in a dream Rachel arose. } 

Mrs. Campbell was holding a little picture in 
her hand: ; 

“I never could quite destroy this,” she said, “I 
loved him.” 

Rachel took the picture and looked at it. Then, 
“Who is this?” she gasped. 

«What ails you?” cried the other, in alarm; 
“it is my husband.” 

“ Your husband—-Mr. Campbell ?” 

“ Not Campbell. Iam not a widow, Rachel.” 

“You said so.” 

“TI said I had /os¢ my husband. 
to me—he never cared for me.” 

The picture fell from Rachel’s hand. 

Mrs. Campbell glared at her. 

“What do you mean?” she cried; “do you 
know who Iam? Do you know that I took my 
maiden name when I separated from my hus- 
band ?”—the voice rising with every word she 
spoke. 

Rachel had her hands before her face. 

« Tell me,” cried the other; “tell me—do you 
know him?” Then seeming to see something to 
which she had been blind before, Mrs. Campbell 
cried : 

“Speak! You sha//speak! You care for him; 
he knows you know me; you know him.” 

«I know him; I can say no more,” said Rachel, 
“if you love him. But I am powerless. I pity 
you. I[—” 

“Away from me!” cried Mrs. Campbell; “I 
sce it now, I see it now. And I have loved you! 
Away from me! You knew: me from the first; 
you wormed everything from me to aid him. This 
was the sorrow you had had, was it? This was 
what you could not tell yet, was it? Had I no 
rights? Go,go! Oh, to know who I was, and to 
glory in my wrongs!” 

Rachel Bruce had her hand to her head, a great 
terror upon her. 

“I—I do not understand,” she said, feebly ; 
“there is great heaviness around me. I—must 
see the way to save—oh, whom can I save? [am 
confused, bewildered. I—” 

“You will tell all the truth, or I will believe 
nothing. Where is my husband? How did you 
come to know him? I demand the entire truth, 
not palliation. Tell me all, or accept the accusa- 
tion of being a false-hearted woman. Go! not 
one word more—you dare not tell me. Never 
come to me, never let me see you! A great fever 
that has been upon me for a long time is over- 
whelming me. 1 shall do yop bodily harm. I see 
the truth—I hate you! Go!” 

And then Rachel fled. She walked the streets, 
Could she do anything? Down to the flowing 


He was false 





river she went, and leaning against a post, tried tg 
think of it all. Had Cidney Oldthorne done 
this ?—was she wholly like her brother? 

The night was far advanced when she went tg 
her home and found her brother asleep. Pity; 
him more, loving him more, now that she knew 
how base had been his deception, she sunk down 
beside him as he slept, calling for strength to dy 
what was best, to help some of these who seemed 
as helpless and weak as she was herself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RACHEL SEEKS CIDNEY. 


She rarely left the house now, unless Carew bade 
her go to Mrs. Campbell. She would go out 
these times to the post beside the river, and think, 
watching the water restlessly going out to sea, 
Then she would come back to him. The days 
passed on, the weeks passed on, and fonnd her 
thus; as they found Carew glad of his increasing 
weakness. She did everything for him, as 
mother might do, with a mighty suffocation at her 
heart that she could not do the ome thing tha 
might recall him back to life—make his life to be 
loved by one. She used to take down their moth. 
er’s old Bible 2nd read to him—not chapters, but 
those verses and phrases of tender meaning, of 
hope and forgiveness. When the cooler weather 
came he was quieter, liked to lie for hours ona 
sofa, running his fingers through the little hair of 
the child. 

“September,” he said. “It is a year since 
little Cidney came. How I remember that night, 
That day I had come from the shore. I wonder—” 

What he wondered he did not say, but a strange 
want came into his face from that time. 

Seeing this look, one day sitting beside him, 
Rachel said : 

“Is there any one you would like to see—any 
friends ?” 

“Friends!” he answered. “I never had many 
friends. I was always such a fellow to hope’ for 
impossible things, and to form ideals. No; I 
think those I used to know as friends have forgot- 
ten me long ago.”. 

But still the want was in his face. Therefore, 
desperately, one day Rachel said to him: 

“ Do you think you would like to see —?” 

«“ Whom ?” he asked, tremblingly. 

* Miss Oldthorne.” 

“ Sister!” he cried. 

This was the want in his face. She put on her 
bonnet, and was soon on her way. What thoughts 
were hers? Any woman would know. 

“I want to see Miss Cidney Oldthorne.” 

« Not at home,” was the answer. 

“Is she in the house?” She asked it boldly, 


pushing past the man. 
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Miss Louise came. 

«Qh, Miss—Miss Bruce,” she said, “I am 
sorry. I suppose you heard of the idle report of 
my niece’s approaching marriage, and thought we 
might have sewing for you.” 

Rachel looked in her eyes. 

«Mr. Carew, the artist, is—dying,” she said, 
wand I thought—will your niece come to see 
him?” She made no effort to hide her sternness, 

Miss Louise drew back. 

«Miss Bruce,” she said, “you astonish me. 
Because my niece helped the young man along, I 
do not see that there should be a claim on her.” 

«A claim! He is dying, I tell you.” 

«[’m very sorry,” nervously said Miss Louise. 
«] always thought him delicate. But you cannot 
expect us to feel exactly as you do. We did not 
know him as you do—not as friends, you know. 
If there is anything we can do—” 

’ «Then Miss Oldthorne will not come? He has 
asked for her.” 

«| do not think it possible. Major Carrington, 
her guardian, might object, and—” 

Rachel left the house. She came home to meet 
her brother’s eager gaze. 

“ Do not be disappointed,” she said. 
you bear what I shall tell you ?” 

“She would not come?” he whispered, with 
quiver of the lips. , 

“Oh, no,” she returned lightly, “not that. I 
did not see her. She is not at home, the servant 
said.” 

He smiled happily. 

«She would come if she were in town,” he 
said, “she was very kind always. Oh, well! 
maybe it is best. It will be all the happier when 
we do meet—up there, with God.” 

Two days after this a great change came. He 
had been quiet all day. As night drew on and 
the red of the sunset burned before his eyes, he 
sai’: “how happy it looks,” and pointed to the 
clouds piled up and radiant. He kissed the child, 
and looked at those two pictures. He caught her 
hand. With her other hand she smoothed back 
the hair from his forehead, smoothed and smoothed 
it until she felt the hold on her hand relax, and 
looked down with terror on the stricken, set face. 
Was he dead? No, no, no; he must not, could 
not die thus! Why was she so helpless! 


« But can 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“THIS IS MY PLACE.” 

It was weeks before the fever left him weak 
and broken. In the watches of her nursing Rachel 
studied closely every act and word of Cidney Old- 
thorne that she had seen and heard. 

“She sha// know—I will try to save him. She 
must, she must love him. No woman could create 
such love and not share it.” 





She went to the offices of newspapers, inserting 
the notice of Carew’s death. 

“If she cared anything for him she will come 
to me,” she said. 

Two days after this a carriage presided over by 
an indignant coachman drove up to the house. 

Rachel arose as Cidney Oldthorne entered, and 
they contemplated each other. 

At last Rachel said, “I am glad that you 
came. I advertised his death for the purpose of 
bringing you.” 

“TI do not understand,” murmured Cidney. 

“TI went to your house to tell you that he wanted 
you, but they would not let me see you.” 

“ They never told me,” said Cidney faintly. 

“I suppose not,” said Rachel. 

They were silent. 

“Did he—suffer much?” asked Cidney with 
averted face. 

“ He always suffered,” said Rachel. 

“TI hope you told him the truth about my not 
coming when he asked for me ?” 

“No, I told him a falsehood. 
were not at home.” 

“I do not understand you,” faltered Cidney. 

The words maddened Rachel. 

“He would have grieved had he known the 
truth,” she said. 

With a frightened look Cidney Oldthorne re- 
peated the word, “Grieved !” 

“Are you afraid to look at the dead?” asked 
Rachel. 

Cidney shrank back. 

“I supposed you were,” said Rachel. “And 
why did you come here? Did you know that you 
were much to him ?” 

“Spare me!” cried Cidney. 

“It should make you happy to know,” returned 
Rachel, bitterly. “ His love was pure.” 

“ Happy! Will you let me see him?” whispered 
Cidney, looking firmly at her. 

“I would rather none should see him but those 
who loved him,” said Rachel. 

Cidney looked at her helplessly. Then, in a 
burst, cried: “ If that will take me to him, let me 
see him: I loved him.” 

“And yet you could engage yourself to marry 
another man !—were weak enough to—” 

“It is false: there is no engagement.” 

«“ He told me about the ring; that nearly killed 
him.” 

Cidney sunk into a chair. 

“It was my mother’s ring,” she said. “TI put x 
on my finger. I was doubtful of myself—I 
doubted him—I was beset on all sides. Oh, I 
wanted to find out if he cared for me !—I wanted 
him to show some feeling when he saw the ring. 
And I have killed him !—I have killed him !” 

With a rush upon her, Rachel ran and grasped 
Cidney by the arm. 

“Come!” she said; “a resurrection! 


I told him you 


I knew 
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ut, I knew it. I knew a woman's love by my 
own,” and hurried her into the next room, where 
a frail form upon the bed cried out. Cidney Old- 
thorne flew to Carew’s bed, tearing off a sparkling 
ring as she neared him, a strong, unfluctuating 
determination in her face. She forced the ring 
into his thin cold fingers, and made them place it 
upon her own finger, before his lips could frame a 
word. Then he spoke, crying, “Sister, sister!” 
and Rachel was with him, holding his shaking 
form. 

“I am his sister,” she said, “and this has been 
my place for weeks.” 

“It is my place,” said Harvey Oldthorne’s sister, 
“his wife’s!” 

He gave a loud ery of exceeding gladness, and 
grasped her dress with convulsive hands, and bur- 
ied his face in it. 

And Rachel left them thus. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE MAJOR HEARS THE AWFUL WORD, 

When Miss Louise saw the empty carriage come 
back to her, and heard the report of the coachman, 
she fainted. Then she thought it best to send for 
the Major and faint in his presence, so that he 
might vouch for her agony. When he came she 
fainted. 

“My dear madam,” he cried, beside himself, 
“wake up, wake up! Consider your reputation as 
the ‘ Prairie Hen.’ Wake up, wake up! Thcere’s 
no wake in the woman! Help! help! fire! mur- 
der!” 

“Murder!” repeated Miss Louise, reviving. 
“Yes, 1am murdered, They’re all alike, all the 
Oldthornes. Harvey and his sister ought to have 
been twins! I amstung; I have nurtured an asp 
in my bosom! Now I wouldn’t be an asp—no, 
not if every creature in the world was named 
Cleopatra!” 

“Of course not, my dear madam, and quite nat- 
ural,” heavily breathed the Major. “One who 
has been so aptly termed the ‘ Michigander Lily’— 
I mean—oh, for heaven’s sake; tell me what’s the 
meaning of this! Where’s Cidney ?” 

“Yes, that’s it, Major. Pray be calm! Wait 
here—hold my smelling salts while I tell you. 
Cidney’s not at home. There!” 

“TI don’t need smelling salts because she’s out 
walking.” 

“She’s not walking—she’s not doing anything. 
She’s Harvey Oldthorne’s sister.” 

“Oh, I see,” smiled the Major, “she’s been 
te ling you about the money she sent to Harvey.” 

“What!” shricked Miss Louise. 

“Why, a year or so ago—about the last day we 
were at the shore last season—somewhere near 
the time of Harvey’s birthday, you know—Cidney 
borrowed five thousand dollars of me, and sent 





a 
them to Harvey. And I honor and love her more: 


for doing it than I ever did before.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? Honor and love her 
more ?” 

“Yes, and I advised it. Their grandfathers 
will was a whip with which to lash Harvey fo 
defects which were augmented by opposition with. 
out reasoning. I shall advise Harvey when I sée 
him, as I hope to do soon, for I am in communi. 
cation with him, to break the will.” 

“Oh, you will, will you? Break the wile 

“T certainly shall.” 

“You're a nice sort of guardian, you are! And 
you, who care so much for Cidney, will do this?” 

“It is my care for her that makes me do it. ]f 
shall not be said she was a cruel and miserable 
specimen of womanhood.” 

“Are you aware that I trained her mind? 
that I advocated the will her grandfather made?” 

“I hope not, Miss Oldthorne. 
was so aptly termed—” 

“Never mind what I was termed. Well, -~ 
pare yourself for a quietus to your love of Cidney! 
I would have made it lighter for you, but your 
monstrous deception of me precludes that. Cid. 
ney—has—gone—off—with—young—Carew!” 

« What?” 

“Oh, you needn’t stare! 
his lodgings.” 

« Why, I saw his death in the paper. 
going to inquire about it.” 

“ Well, he put it in the paper on purpose to get 
her there.” 

The Major roared. 

« By gum!” he cried, “this is the richest. He 
deserves her. ‘All’s fair in love and war.’ Thank 
God! she acted womanly at last! I thought all 
along she was treating him shamefully, for I saw 
his feeling for her. But it was your place, not 
mine, to chide her.” 

Miss Louise was aghast. 

«“ Why—why,” she stammered, “ you just told 
me you loved her yourself.” 

The Major sobered. 

“ As a father,” he said. “ Miss Oldthorne, you 
knew me long ago. You lost sight of me long 
ago. When you were young and blooming— 

“Stop, Major Carrington! Do you mean to 
say that you meant to propose to me then ?” 

«I meant to say that when I was young, I was 
foolish and careless. It was not until I was almost 
elderly that I met and loved a woman. She was 
not worthy. After that there was no more love for 
me. You never heard of this. I put it all out of my 
life forever. Good bye! I am going to Cidney.” 

“Your are? And after all I have told you? 
This is your fatherly love, is it? Now I wouldnt 
be a father; no, not if—. There, go; leave me! 
I shall close this house and have the gas lit, and 
never see the wicked world fora month. Oh, 
the vileness of people! Go!” 


Yes, she’s gone to 


I was 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MRS. WILKINSON’S ASSERTION AGAIN, 


As it is said that nearly all of the world is alike 
as to certain qualities of construction, this homely 
rtof it could not, naturally, be unlike its other 
without causing a revolution of cause and 
effect. The grandeur of Miss Bruce’s visitor 
made its due impression upon the people, aided 
and abetted by Mrs. Wilkinson, who had seen and 
heard. Rachel’s manner toward the young lady 
was mentioned. “They acted like born sisters,” 
asserverated Mrs. Torbit, thereby implying that 
sisters unborn acted otherwise, “and maybe ’tis 
Miss Bruce’s sister. Miss Bruce’s mother might 
9’ had loads o’ children. Miss Bruce always was 
proud like,” brandishing her own very new baby 
sympathetically. 

«I always said. she was a lady,” said Mr. Torbit. 

« You did,” sneered Mrs. Wilkinson, as who 
should say what did he know about ladies? 

«Yes, / did,” he responded, warmly. 

«Stuff!” said Mrs. Wilkinson, “ stuff!” 

«]’d like to know who you’re callin’ names, I 
would,” he said, excitedly. “ Woman or no wo- 
man, I won’t take it, I won’t. You're stuff your- 
self, you are!” 

“Yes, I must say, Mrs. Wilkinson,” began his 

wife, argumentatively, “that you're outspoken. 
And if it comes to ‘stuff,’ why so you are.” 
If my Sam hadn’t went to 
biler-makin’! He quits this night for the ‘ force’ 
again. Mestuff! I'll tell Miss Bruce all you’ve 
said agin her, you—you—you red-headed pipkin !” 
cried Mrs. Wilkinson, who looked all around the 
room for a scathing simile till her gaze alighted on 
the receptacle for the infant’s food placed before 
the fire. 

“You're a story-teller,” responded Mrs. Torbit, 
brandishing the baby pugilistically. 

“You're another,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, waving 
her hand. 

“You're a lady,” freezingly said Mrs. Torbit, 
suddenly calm. 

“You're another,” replied Mrs. Wilkinson, with 
equal calmness, and went from the room, many 
repetitions of the unanswerable epithet floating 
airily up the stairs with her. 

A few evenings after this, as Rachel bent over 
her sewing, the child playing at her feet—for she 
was alone now, her brother and his wife had left 
for better quarters—she was visited by Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, She came in smiling. After wondering 
what in the world brought her, and what made 
* her so waggish, Rachel settled down to answers 
of monosyllables, and let her visitor wander on 
: aimlessly. Not quite aimlessly, for Rachel was 
arrested in her inattention by Mrs. Wilkinson say- 
ing in a loud voice, 

“My son’s a biler-maker, ain’t he ?” 


« Me outspoken ! 





«“ Yes,” answered Rachel. 

“No; he ain’t. He’s give up the police, ain’t 
he ?” 

“Yes,” replied Rachel, feeling sure of her 
ground. 

“No; he ain’t,” still more savagely. 
makin’s a good business, ain’t it ?” 

«“ N—no,” said Rachel, trying to appease. 

“ Yes; it is,” contradicted Mrs, Wilkinson, * for 
them that ain’t got no talents for nothin’ else.” 
And here Mrs. Wilkinson broke into a smile all 
over her face ; and, coming close to Rachel, poked 
her with her thumb. Thinking her suddenly be- 
reft of her reason, Rachel half-arose from her 
chair, looking toward the child. 

“ He’s on the force agin,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, 
“he’s a police.” 

Rachel tendered her congratulations, 

But there was something more than this on 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s mind. After laughing softly to 
herself, she suddenly pulled up short and said, 
“You must be lonesome.” 

Rachel tried to dispel this delusion. 

“ Oh, yes, you are,” continued Mrs. Wilkinson. 
“Your beaux, you know. Fust one went—I see 
him. Second one went away—I see Aim, too; 
went off with t’other gal. Now I want you to 
know Sam, my son. I want you to be real good 
friends, I do.” 

In alarm, Rachel begged her to desist. Finding 
that this made no impression upon Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, who seemed to take it as a proof of maiden- 
modesty, in set terms she declined the honor. 

To have seen Mrs, Wilkinson then! She took 
hold of the cradle, rocking it for emphasis to 
every word she said, as though intoning her speech 
on a new musical instrument : 

“You're above it, are you? You're settin’ up 
for a lady, are you? You’re so rich you take in 
step-children, do you? You nuss dyin’ men for 
other gals to ketch, do you? You've got a beau 
a-rovin’ and a-grovin’, have you? Andacomin’ | 
here follerin’ you up, have you? You think I 
watched him for fun,do you? You think I’m 
a-goin’ to disappoint my son,do you? After I 
told him if he got on the force agin you'd like 
him, do you?—when the biler-makin’ he was driv 
to for fallin’ in love with a creetur on his ‘ beat’ as 
wouldn’t notice him as he was the dirt under your 
feet, do you? And I’ve follered your fust beau 
so I’d make you know Sam for fear I’d blab, do 
you ?” 

Emphasizing every interrogation with a rock of 
the cradle, and recklessly using the rebus manner, 
Mrs. Wilkinson had heated herself to a great de- , 
gree, when there came a knock on the door. 
Rachel arose, and in the uncertain light saw only 
that a stranger was standing there. 

“Wait,” she said, “I will get a light,” and 
trembling and ashamed of the disturbance he 
must surely have been an auditor of, she went to 
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the mantel and struck a light. When she turned 
around Mrs. Wilkinson had disappeared, and 
Major Carrington was in the room, 


CHAPTER XX. 


A VISIT FROM THE MAJOR. 

“My name is Carrington,” he said. “I came 
to thank you. You alone did, in much, what we 
should have done. I have just come from your 
brother and his wife. Strange how quickly happi- 
ness helps one’s health; your brother is rapidly 
mending. He has only you to thank for this.” 

“I should have acted sanely, not so foolishly.” 

“He would have died then. What it is easy 
to call extravagance is often the best sense we 
have. Violent diseases require violent remedies. 
Had you not done as you did, would Cidney have 
owned her love ?” 

« Any woman will own her love if she sees love 
given in return, My brother kept his to himself; 
he was jealous.” 

‘The Major’s brow clouded. 

« Jealousy,” went on Rachel looking at him 
keenly, “has wrecked more lives than we know. 
And we are all more or less jealous.” 

“ Are you ?” 

“ Yes; but for my child I should feel lonely, be- 
cause my brother has a wife now, and does not 
need me any more.” 

The Major was regarding her curiously. 

« You are a charitable woman,” he said, “a 
helpful woman.” 

“TI helped my brother a little. 
natural.” 

“And you never helped any one else ?” 

She reddened under his gaze : 

«I was always selfish till my brother came to 
me.” 

“And he is not selfish now,” said the Major, 
turning the subject, “ for I come to you from him : 
he would like you to go from this house—he was 
afraid to mention it to you.” 

“ The place suits me; it is what I can afford.” 

«“ Your brother can afford better for you.” 

«“ His wife can. I—lI cannot take her money.” 

He had started as she spoke—his eyes were on 
the picture of the child. She gained relief. 
Knowing what the reader will know soon, she 
pitied him. She stood beside him; “Do you 
think me really helpfu! ?” she asked, “and may I 
call upon you fora little help? I have a friend, 
a Mrs. Campbell—” 

«Can I assist her in any way ?” 

«“ Never mind,” she said. 

She sat down and took up her work. 

The Major lingered a little longer. 


That was only 


She hardly 


knew what he was saying. She only knew that. 


his eyes rarely left her face, and she was nervous. 
lvid amy one know her old story? Had her 





brother told? Oh, no, that could not be; he was 
too true to one other woman to do that. 

The Major came and touched her sewing ; 

“ You are always busy,” he said. 

She could not tell why he had come to her. 
she felt that some of her old worried life was 
coming back to her, and that more knew of it 
than she had hoped. Was Oldthorne to harm her 
in this way ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HOW IT COULD HAVE BEEN STOPPED, 


And the Major had a watcher. 

“ Another beau,” gasped Mrs. Wilkinson; «this 
is the reason Sam ain’t good enough.” 

She went to the Torbits : 

“Miss Bruce’s a lady, ain’t she:” said she, 
“and she ain’t got no beau no more, has she ?” 

« No,” 

“Yes; she has—and he ain’t a buck, is he?” 
Then she told what she had seen and heard; ang 
not having heard anything, the passionate love. 
passages between Major Carrington and Miss 
Bruce must be taken figuratively. 

“I always will say that dress-makin’s lowerig’ 
like,” said Miss Torbit. 

“It learns ’em to make clothes for poor, little, 
homeless babies,” adventured Mr. Torbit, gil 
staunch. 

“Babies!” cried Mrs. Wilkinson. “Do 
know how all this could ’a’ been stopped ?” 

“ You mean if the baby hadn’t come none of 
this would have occurred,” said Mrs. Torbit, ex. 
planatorily. 

“No; I don't,” savagely denied Mrs. Wilkin 
son. 

“You mean if we'd took it in, you do,” said 
Torbit; “but, you know, that couldn’t be, it 
couldn’t. We had four already, we had. Yes; 
she means that, she does. I can see that, I can.” 

“No; I don't, I don’t, and no, I can’t, I can’t” 
mimicked Mrs. Wilkinson. “I mean more’n that, 
None o’ this wouldn’t happened—we wouldn't 
had men dodgin’ ’round the house, and racin’ off 
on steam cars; we wouldn't had dyin’ and 
marryin’ men in the house; we wouldn't had 
grand company comin’ to the house, and makin’ 
dress-makers above their business; we wouldn't 
had other beaux comin’ ’fore t’other beau was 
hardly out o’ the way; we wouldn't quarreled— 
us old friends—and what would ’a’ stopped this? 
Why, if the police ’d come that night.” 

«But they dia’ come,” said Mrs. Torbit. 

“But they didn’t come in sime, did they?” 
screamed Mrs. Wilkinson. 

And maybe had the police come in time tha’ 
night, much of what Mrs. Wilkinson reprobated 
might have been prevented. Who knows? 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


HUNTING THE MAJOR. 


In the week following this Carew and his wife 
jeft the city for his health. 

Rachel was more alone than she had ever been, 
it seemed ; and all her old life arose and re- 

hed her. Then she got into a quiet way, 
and some of her brother’s manner of sitting for 

periods with the child on her lap came to 
her. It seemed almost as though her brother had 
died from her in marrying Oldthorne’s sister. She 
watched the two pictures on the wall. And— 

«Baby, the older Cidney looks like some one 
else—that was what made me kind to her, maybe.” 

Or again it was— 

«Ah, the picture of that other baby in that 
handsome room! Do I know what baby that 
was? He looked like his sister.” 

Of course her work kept her busy many hours 
of the day. But there are always idle moments 
in the life of women—idle while their hands are 
at their busiest. When her work lay piled around 
her a sense of desolation came : 

«Whom have I to go to?” she said. “ Are all 
dead, baby, but you and I?” She hardly ever 
heard a voice but her own for days. “I must 
have a change,” she said, “but every avenue is 

” 

Into October this went. Her brother was still 
away, and she hoped he would not return. The 
cooler air was here, and longer nights, when the 
stillness of autumn would come creeping, creep- 
ing up to her room; and her old ghosts must rise 
again and wound her with their wistful faces— 
one ghost, her younger self, to stand beside her 
and taunt her that it was all her fault; that she 
should have been more careful ; that this marriage 
of her brother to Oldthorne’s sister made her own 
aid love revive ; that if she really desired a change, 
why not go out and save other girls who were as 
defenseless as she/had been? But save them from 
what? There was nothing to save them from— 
she had been a good, loving woman. Ah! that 
was it—save them from love! Nay, that could 
not be; holding the child to her breast, she knew 
that could not be. 

She grew to be sleepless; her health failed her. 

Oh, that she only had Mrs. Campbell! Oh, 
that there was some great chenge ! 

And the great change came 

One morning, haggard and worn, she heard 
steps approaching her door. 

“Oh, I hope no more sewing now,” she said. 

It was no customer. 

“Go to Mrs. Campbell,” said a frightened 
woman’s voice. “She is dying. She has been 
unconscious ever since the day you last saw her. 
Did you do anything to her ?” 

Then Rachel was speeding through the streets 
VOL. Civ —28. 





hunting for Major Carrington; he alone could 
help her. 

The streets bewildered her. She asked a 
policeman the way. With the set purpose of find- 
ing the Major she ran from street to street, the 
child in her arms, 

She never knew that after the officer had set 
her right on her way, an elderly woman darted up 
to him : 

“She asked her way, Sam, didn’t she ?” she 
said. 

* Yes, mother.” 

“* No, she didn’t; she asked her way to her old 
beau. It’s my opinion he’s writ her a penitentiary 
letter, and she’s forgive him.” 

** What do you mean, mother ?” 

** You don’t know Rachel Bruce, do you ?” 

* No.” 

“Yes, you do. That’s her.” 

«‘ That her ?” he said, whistling. “You madea 
mistake for once, old lady; no white-faced, frown- 
ing woman for me.” 

“I always knowed it, I did,” laughed Mr. 
Torbit, coming up. 

“Sam, arrest this here red-headed — fire-plug 
for insultin’ a lady, your born mother, on the 
street.” And Mrs. Wilkinson had a crowd around 
her in no time, and was sent home in hysterics, 
while Mr. Torbit went in a cab, with his face 
lacerated by feminine nails. And the officer had 
to report at head-quarters for not suppressing a 
terrible disturbance on the open highway. 


CHAPTEK XXIIL. 
SUB ROSA. 

But Rachel could not find the Major. And 
she must, she must; he alone could help now! 
As a last resource, she resolved to see Miss Louise 
Oldthorne. The house was closed. A melan- 
choly man opened the door. 

“I must see Miss Oldthorne,” she cried, and ran 
up the stairs. She met Miss Louise on the thres- 
hold of a gloomy room. 

“ Carew’s sister,” said Miss Louise sternly, “I 
can’t prevent your entrance. Are you a burglar 
also? See to what the nefarious designs of you 
and your family have brought me. I have not 
faced the world or the light of day since that aw- 
ful affair took place.” 

“ I want Major Carrington,” cried Rachel. 

“T have not the slightest objection toyour want- 
ing Major Carrington,” replied Miss Louise, “but 
whether you get him or not is another thing.” 

“TI must have him, I cannot do without him; it 
is a matter of life and death perhaps,” went on 
Rachel. 

“Thomas,” inquired Miss Louise of the servant, 
“is there any more of the Major left? Miss Bruce 
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evidently thinks we have eaten her share of that 
toothsome creature. No, Miss Bruce, he is not 
here. He calls every day, but he never gets in. 
I have sat in this gloomy house to see if I can for- 
give Cidney. I find I can’t. And to think that 
her husband is your brether! I’m sorry I can’t 
congratulate you. If there’s anything I hate it is 
a sister with a brother—Cidney has a brother. I 
hope your brother will beware of Cidney: she de- 
ceived me, she will deceive him. Anybody who 
deceives me deceives everybody. Beware of 
Major Carrington; he deceived me. The last 
time he wrote me a note he called me a Colorado 
potato-bug—he meant the ‘ Rose of Michigan,’ a 
complimentary title I am still known by out west. 
That lovely land! I start for the west in a month. 
If you should hear of my death, don’t be surprised. 
Don’t let that baby cry. That’s the baby that 
made all the mischief, deceitful thing. Now I 
wouldn’t be a deceitful baby—no, not if I was sure 
of having all my own teeth again without dying of 
spasms cutting them. I have no grudge against 
you or your brother; you were both very clever in 
getting that asp’s money. I suppose you never 
heard of dress-making in all your life, now that 
your brother is married well. Don’t tire yourself 
by staying so long here. No, I don’t know where 
Major Carrington is: I know where I should like 
him to be. Thatis nothing,though. I shall here- 


after dwell nearer the land of the setting sun, 
where insult and deception are unknown.” — 


Then Rachel went from street to street again ; 
went to alleys of the poor and miserable; went 
where good women rarely go. A faith was born 
in her that she would find him, that was all. 

“Faith is the substance of things hoped for!” 
Rachel found the Major tending an old vagrant 
woman. “I have helped her ever since she 
begged of me on the shore two seasons ago,” he 
said, “she is so friendless.” 

“I come for you to help another friendless 
woman,” said Rachel, “ will you go?” 

«With you? yes,” he said, looking up for ex- 
planation. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


AWAKING FROM THE LONG SLEEP. 

How cold the air was. How hot the blood in 
the purple veins. Madly galloping, the fever 
made its stinging way onward. What wild visions 
were these! Old scenes, childish scenes, snatches 
of song, cries of rage. What world was this of 
taunting demons and grasping pains? and with it 
also a sense of deception, a false woman crying 
out about her wrongs, a true map begging for for- 
giveness? Would a lull come? Yes, it came for 
a minute, then was gone. Another time it staid 
longer. The lull grew more and more. Away to 
some other burning brain the fever sped. There 
was a delicious sense of rest, and yet the sense of 





deception and the complaining woman remained, 
Who also, was this quiet woman moving around 
the chamber? “Who is it?” Mrs. Campbell asked, 
when she opened her eyes in the lull. 

An old servant leaned down: 

“You always called for her,” answered the 
servant. “There! Sleep! It is all right.” 

Whom had she always called for? Again ang 
again she saw the form of the quiet woman moy. 
ing about. Then again her lips formed into’ the 
question, “ Who is it?” Then the form pa: 
and a face leaned over hers. Not Rachel’s, drawn 
and pinched and starved, yet kind and pitying, 
These were not Rachel’s arms that held her ang 
called her by her name—not the assumed 
but the other. Come, friendly swoon, and blot al] 
out! Thea a greater strength was come, and again 
she questioned. : 

“Not now,” said Rachel’s voice, “not now, 
When you are stronger. Only think the happiest 
and the best.” There was a child’s voice in the 
room, and a child’s little restless fingers pecking 
at the pillows, a child’s solemn eyes peeping into 
the face upon the pillow. What did it ail mean? 

There were evenings when the lamp was turned 
low, and Rachel in the light from the fire was 
sewing, sewing, sewing. Once the weak woman 
turns on her pillows and covertly regards Rachel 
Bruce, and notes how thin she has grown, how 
placid and quiet; that there is an old look of wild. 
ness gone from her face, and only calm and peace 
there now. Then there is a day when bed is dis 
carded, and the child comes to her and is laid on 
her lap, Rachel looking on with perhaps a little 
hungry look in her face—or so it seemed to her 
watcher. 

«“ Now, Rachel,” she says, “ I am strong.” 

« Wait just a little while. I am so—” 

« And, Rachel—” 

“ Look at my sewing.” 

She looks, and sees a gay dress. 

“ For you,” says Rachel, “a happy garment.” 

“For me? Tell me all.” 

“ Friend,” said Rachel softly, taking her hands, 
“the dress must be worn for your husband.” 

A closing of eyes, a leaning back in her chair, 

“ There is so much in a sad little story,” Rachel 
went on. “ Will you listen to that story?” 

A nodding of the head. 

“TI see a loving woman marrying a loving man; 
but because he is wealthy and she poor, she 
thinks he must long for a fashionable world which 
she has no taste nor inclination for. She begs 
him to go into this world he knows so well. He 
goes to please her. In a little while she seems to 
see that he is changed; that the contrast between 
her and his gay world has changed him. Loving 
him wildly, she grows jealous; she accuses him, 
and he retorts. It was all words, words, words 
At last, one day which has been sadder than usual, 
the wife becomes repentant. She sees that she is 
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not fit to be the wife of her husband; she loves 
him more than ever while she reproaches herself; 
she accuses herself unjustly, too. She resolves 
that her husband can be happier without her. 
That night she disappears. The husband, think- 
ing equally falsely that she has purposely done this 
to disgrace him and show her hatred for him, goes 
away from the city they have lived in and tries to 
banish her from his mind. He is unhappy ; tries 
to find rest in gay society from stinging self- 
reproach. Once he goes to a poor artist’s studio, 
and sees the picture of a little child there, and 
seems to see in the little face a resemblance to the 
lost wife. He grows gloomy and grieved. He 
goes from the world of fashion, seeking out ‘those 
unhappy and wretched—helping them. While 
he is doing this his wife shows a friend her hus- 
band’s picture—” 

« Rachel.” 

It was the Major rushing past her to catch his 
wife as she fell. 

It was Rachel’s hand she grasped when she 
once more opened her eyes, 

“This is not all the story,” said Rachel, hap- 
pily ; “can you listen to the happy end ?” 

She went out and got a little bundle and 
brought it to them. She spread out little baby- 
clothes, tiny prettinesses of youngest life. 

« My child had these on when she came tome,” 

she said. “Why did you tell me your child was 
Jost, jetting me think it in heaven? I have found 
the woman who took the child that night you ran 
away, and in the confusion and bewilderment left 
it in the car. That woman your husband cared 
for, knowing her only to be a vagrant woman. 
He has nursed you often here, and I have taken 
his place with that poor old woman, and so found 
out. In your delirium you told me everything— 
you said you believed your husband had followed 
gyou and taken the child, and that was your great- 
est blow. I have no child now. It is yours; and 
it loved me.” 

All the rush was gone from her, only weakness 
remained, She laid her head upon a table. She 
did not hear what they were saying for a little 
while. The child was gone from her—the child 
that had done all this—that was all. “He took a 
little child and set it in their midst!” Then a 
great thankfulness was borne upon her. Yet they 
did not seem to mind her here: was she to be 
lonely all her life? 

A hand was laid upon her shoulder. 

“Rachel,” said the Major, “all the story is not 
told. Your part is not in it.” 

“ My part is told,” she said. 

“No,” he cried, “ I know the story of your life.” 

Her head fell. 

“ Not that way, Rachel,” he said, “ but listen to 
me. After that baby and your brother were 
found, was there nothing more for you? Suppose 
Harvey Oldthorne—see, I know his name—sup- 
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pose he saw his unfitness to accept all you had 
done for him? Suppose he determined to go 
away and try the better to deserve you?—and 
that it took him two long years to make up his 
mind that he was strong enough to do without 
you, hating himself all that time for the further 
proof of his weakness? Do not cry out and press 
your hand upon your heart! Yes, smile—be 
brave! Suppose he was cruel—but not crueler 
than the necessity. You would have ruined your- 
self had you still thought he cared for you, would 
you not? Do not smile as though he did not un- 
derstand you if he reasoned thus. Do men ever 
understand women? Besides he was desperate 
then, and could not, have left you had he thought 
you wanted him with you. Suppose his sister 
sent him a sum of money in the week of his 
birth-day anniversary, and with this he went away 
determined to try to amend? Suppose he often 
came to see you when you least knew ?—that he 
is a better man, a stronger man, and all through 
you? He was sure of you, Rachel; he never 
doubted you loved him and would love him to the 
end. Can you say $o much for yourself and your 
belief in him? No, your doubt makes you dearer 
to him as it made you suffer—you did not think 
yourself worthy of so much love, that was it. 
And suppose your brother and his wife after their 
marriage knew everything concerning you and 
Harvey, and that they went away to find him and 
make sure of his worthiness? Look to the door, 
Rachel, look to the door !” 

She rose from her seat, her face transfigured so 
that they hardly knew her. She stretched her 
arms out: 

“ He is here,” she cried, “here, here. I amso 
weak. Oh, come to me, come to me, my old, old 
love, unworthy though I be !” 

And the door flew open, and she rested in the 
arms of Harvey Oldthorne, crying upon his shoul- 
der soft relieving tears, such as had never visited 
her eyes before. 





“CHAPTER XXV. 


AUNT LOUISE FINISHES IT. 

It was quiet in the room. But only for a little 
while. There was a sound of rustling garments. 
There stood Miss Louise, supported by Cidney and 
Carew—as he may still be called. 

«], too,am very weak,” said Miss Louise, “and 
if there is anything I hate in the world it isa 
scene. I have had scenes with Harvey—who, if 
he hadn’t been redeemed by the glories of the 
west, I should never have forgiven. Yes, I have 
had scenes with him and all the rest lately, and I 
decline to have any more. I don’t want any more 
explanations, either. I am trying to silence the 
world as to this disgraceful proceeding. Remem- 
ber, everybody is to suppose that Harvey has.been 
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out west fighting Indians for the last few years, for 
the benefit of his health! I came here on purpose 
to impress this on your feeble minds, and to tell 
Rachel Bruce that I am going to kiss her some- 
time when I think she can stand it. I can’t bend 
at present; I have no hinge in my spine, from 
staying in the house so long. I have forgiven 
everybody, so see that you deserve it by treating 
me with increased attention. 1 have even forgiven 
the Major—though he called me yesterday, ‘the 
lady so aptly termed the sublimated grub-worm.’ 
The Major is in his dotage. So is everybody here. 
If there were any signs of a cherub around, I 
should call myself Venus.” 

“Here is a Cupid,” cried the Major’s wife, 
pushing the child toward them. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, ma’am,” 
said Miss Louise, “for calling your own child 
such a name, even if that child will be held 
accountable some day for all this. Your child! 
I’ve heard all the story. So the old witch down 
at the shore who told me she carried her youngest 
child, and afterward fooled the Major, palmed this 
very child off on me. It wasn’t her child any 
more than it is yours. Here, Rachel Bruce, this 
is your child,” and grasped the astonished infant 
and thrust it into Rachel’s arms. 

“What God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder,” said Miss Louise, “and where thou 
goest I will go. And, Harvey Oldthorne, your 


intended wife is the only pleasant woman in this 
room, except myself,” and went and imprinted a 
kiss on Rachel’s brow. 

Rachel Bruce’s story ends here. The rest is in 
Rachel Oldthorne’s story—the story of a true and 
loving wife and mother. 


THE END. 


e 
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PUTTING BABY TO SLEEP. 


JULIA DEANE, 
How shall I put my babe to sleep? 
He is so restless to-night. 
I've played with him long, 
I've sung every song 
That slumber should invite. 





Fairy-tales that he loved to hear, 
That always gave delight, 
I've told him again ; 
But ‘twas all in vain ; 
And later grows the night. 


What shall I do? He will not sleep, 
And every means I've tried. 
I'm so tired, I'll take, 
While he’s still awake, 
A rest in bed by his side. 


He throws his arms ‘round mother’s neck; 
Up close I feel him creep ; Fs 
A moment more 
My care is o'er: 
My babe is fast asleep! 





FRIEND OR FOE. 


MARGARET HYDE. 

We stood by the library window, looking dis. 
mally out—Alice Dent, Sue Maynard, and I, jt 
was raining—not pitchforks exactly, nor cats and 
dogs, as the common phrase goes—but coming 
down with a steady, monotonous pour, which 
promised fairly to last the whole day. For my 
own part, being a country girl, I could endure bad 
weather like a philosopher ; but for my two friends 
who had just arrived from the city, I was moved 
to profound compassion. 

“If the rain had only waited ome day longer,” 
I said, turning from the window with a sigh, « We 
should have had company enough in the house to 
keep us all merry, and could have bidden defiance 
to the weather. We expected several of our 
guests this morning, but of course no one will start 
in such a storm.” 

Just listen to her,” cried Sue, gayly, throwing 
herself back on the sofa. “ After being school- 
girls together for years, do you still consider tis 
such butterflies that we cannot stand the tedium 
of one rainy day? Esther, my dear, I’m ashamed 
of your lack of penetration.” 

“If you had been at Long Branch this sum. 
we said Alice, with a halfsuppressed sigh, 
« yfu’d have been only too thankful for the faintest 
prospect of rest. When your letter came, begging 
us to spend several weeks with you in this pretty 
villa of your sister’s on the Hudson, I can assure 
you Sue and I congratulated each other with 
tears in our eyes. We fancied we should have 
such a nice quiet time after all this tiresome 
watering-place dissipation : but you seem to have 
fallen into the common error that girls in society 
are like Alexander, always sighing for more 
worlds to conquer. I suspect, if the truth wete 
known, Mrs. Hartwell and yourself have arrangéd 
a whole round of gayety for our benefit. Esther, 
you look guilty. Am I right?” 

“ Partly so,” I answered, laughing at the plaint- 
ive tone in which, pretty spoilt belle that she was, 
Alice pretended to express her aversion for society; 
“but don’t be alarmed. I promise you shall not 
be exhausted by our country gayety. It is a very 
different thing, you know, from the genuine city 
article.” 

«“T am sure it will be quite as enjoyable,” warmly 
exclaimed Sue, adding, however, in a fainter tone, 
« please excuse the question, Esther, but are your 
neighbors fond of dining days ?” 

I hastened to assure her that we did not partic- 
ularly affect that style of entertainment, and she 
uttered a sigh of relief. “ You see,” she explained, 
confidentially, “I don’t object to evening parties, 
even when your partner spills ice-cream on your 
dress, or puts his foot through your train; and I 
can even stand cheerfully a pic-nic on the damp 
grass, with spiders and earwigs promenading 
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ond, In all these evils, I see some compensa- 
tion, for one has a chance, occasionally, to change 
poth places and partners, and a girl who knows 
how to manceuvre can always secure the compan- 
jon she wants. But at dinner parties there is no 
escape. T hose dinners—those elaborate dinners, 
where you sit for hours, perhaps, next to some 
neighbor, whose sole stock of conversation consists 
of the crops, the late war, who never saw a ger- 
man danced in his life, and knows only one mean- 
iag to the word racquet. Oh! Esther, a horror of 
great dullness falls upon me whenever I think of 
them.” 

«Take comfort, my dear,” I said, sooothingly, 
«In the first place, our immediate neighbors are 
really refined and cultivated people, and my word 
for it, you'll find among our country youths some 
foemen worthy of your steel. Then you can pro- 
bably secure other material among the guests in 
the house, on which to try your hand. There’s 
my cousin, Archie Venable, bright and mischiev- 
ous enough to be a match, Sue, even for you. 
The Hartwells are coming, too; and last, but not 
least, an intimate friend of Archie’s, Major Byrne.” 

“ Major Byrne,” cried Sue, with sudden anima- 
tion, while Alice colored the least bit possible. 
“Why, he’s the worst flirt in the whole country! 
Alice and I met him at Long Branch this sum- 
mer. Of course, you mean ¢4e Major Byrne with 
the scar.” 

“The scar, What scar?” I echoed, a little 
bewildered. 

“Why, that large scar on his wrist. Didn’t 
you ever see it, my dear?” she explained, de- 
lighted at having an item to communicate. 

“No,” I answered, musingly, “I never met 
him, but I do remember now that Archie once 
told me the Major had been wounded and taken 
prisoner during the war. It happened, I believe, 
before Archie enlisted; at any rate, he doesn’t 
seem to know much about it.” 

“ Nobody does,” said Sue, with a mysterious 
twinkle of her gray eyes. “I’ve always under- 
stood, in a vague kind of way, that ’twas a pain- 
ful subject, and one on which he didn’t like to be 
questioned. Needless to say, I’ve been dying to 
question him on it, ever since we met; but, be- 
tween ourselves, Esther, he isn’t exactly the kind 
of man we girls can afford to trifle with. Too 
much dignity, you know.” 

“If you didn’t succeed in drawing him out,” I 
answered, laughing, for I well knew Sue’s perse- 
verance when once her curiosity was fairly 
aroused, “ I should consider it a vain attempt.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” she modestly 
replied. “I was rash enough on one occasion to 
lay a wager with Melville Sands—you remember 
that little fellow, Alice, with the light mustache— 
“that I’d know the secret in Jess than a week. So, 
one evening, when the Major and I had just 
finished taking a lovely waltz, and I thought he 








seemed to be a little more tender and confiding 
than usual, I complained of the heat, and pro- 
posed we should adjourn to the balcony. He 
looked ever so handsome, leaning gracefuliy 
against the railing, and I thought, now’s my time ; 
so I delicately led the conversation to his myste- 
rious wound, hinted womanly sympathy, and did 
my best endeavors, as Mickey Free would have 
said, to surprise him into a narration of his woes. 
I might as well, my dear,” continued Sue, in a 
tone of strong disgust, “I might as well have 
proffered womanly sympathy to a rock. I knew 
he was nettled, for. I could see his eyes flash, even 
out there in the moonlight ; but he only laughed, 
in that cool, impertinent way of his, and asked if 
I were willing to play the rdle of Desdemona, if 
he should, like Othello, fight his battles over again 
for my special benefit. I mildly inquired if the 
smothering scene were to be included, as I should 
decline the honor of being smothered even by 
him; but he answered that we’d omit that part— 
experience had taught him there were women 
whom nobody could smother—in fact, they were 
perfectly irrepressible. It was hard enough to 
stand the sarcasm, without hearing that wretched 
little Sands chuckling in the background, and 
feeling that I had lost my wager. I spent three 
hours next day in making the creature a tobacco- 
bag. Such,” concluded Sue, solemnly, “was my 
first and last essay as a sporting character. Take 
warning, Esther, thereby,” 

« Assuredly,” I replied, as soon as our laugh- 
ter at her story, had subsided, “but did you 
calmly accept your defeat, Sue, and is that the 
end of the affair ?” 

“I refer you to Miss Dent for the second chap- 
ter,” said Sue, glancing mischievously at Alice, 
“from that time, the Major dropped me com- 
pletely, and devoted himself to her, in accordance 
with his invariable custom, which is, when he 
deserts one girl, to attach himself, immediately, to 
her most intimate friend. As for accepting my 
defeat calmly, never ”—drawing herself tragically 
up, “ while the spark of life burns in this bosom. 
I feel an inward conviction, that I shall, one day 
succeed in my purpose, and then—if there’s power 
in a woman’s tongue to move him—let him trem- 
ble. That wound was never received in battle— 
mark my words, Esther—else why should he be 
ashamed of it?’’ 

Just then there was a slight movement near us, 
and our governess, Miss Wythe, who had been 
busily writing in a distant corner of the library, 
rose and passed out of the room, She was a tall, 
graceful woman, and Alice, who had not noticed 
her before, gazed after her with admiging eyes. 
“What a handsome girl,” she said; “she’d be 
really beautiful if she had a little more color and 
animation about her. Who is she, and where 
does she come from ?” 

“She is governess for my sister’s children,” I 
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answered, “and comes from the South; I believe 
from some part of Virginia. Louise wrote to 
Madam Langlois, who is principal of a large 
school in New York, to procure her a suitable 
teacher, and she recommended this young lady, 
who was one of her pupils before the war. She 
makes an excellent governess, and the children 
are devoted to her; but she is so quiet and re- 
served we know but little of her history. From 
what she has told us I think it is the old story, 
now so common at the South: she is teaching to 
keep up the homestead and support a widowed 
mother. But look, girls, the clouds seem to be 
breaking. I will run over to Louise’s room, and 
ask if she has sent to the station. Somebody 
might come, you know; and it would be too bad 
to find no conveyance there, in such weather.” 

As I left the library, intent on this purpose, I 
met Nora Wythe in the hall. “Miss Esther,” 
she eagerly began, “would you kindly persuade 
your sister to let me take my meals upstairs with 
the children while you have company in the 
house? I am not very well at present, and should 
dislike meeting any strangers.” 

I looked at her with surprise and pity. She 
did indeed seem ill. Her face, even her very 
lips, were white, and her hand shook as if from 
nervous agitation. 

“ Certainly, Miss Wythe,” I answered, “I am 
sure Louise will excuse you if you really desire it. 
But,” I added, placing my hand gently on her 
shoulder, “I doubt the wisdom of so much seclu- 
sion. One so young as you are should not have 
lost all relish for society.” 

She shook her head with a sigh. “All the 
bright and pleasant things of my life have van- 
ished one by one,” she said, in a low voice; “and 
it is hard now for me to feel a sympathy with 
those who know only happiness.” 

“Poor girl,” I said to myself, as she turned 
away to seek her own apartment—for I felt as if I 
could understand, in some small degree, the proud 
reluctance with which, in her altered circumstan- 
ces, She evidently shrunk from meeting company. 
It was a feeling which Louise and I vainly at- 
tempted to overcome in her, but hitherto without 
success. I was hurrying down the hall, revolving 
in my mind, with some sadness, the various turns 
of fate, when a half-smothered laugh reached my 
ear, and looking up, I saw Archie Venable’s bright 
mischievous face peeping through the glass door 
of the conservatory. 

“Do come and help us, Esther,” he called im- 
ploringly. “We have walked every step from the 
station, and are nearly drowned. Byrne has had 
a fall, to#—he wox/d climb that stile, because 
*t was the shortest way around. I told him not to 
—a man of his age and size can’t afford to play 
such tricks with himself. He’s spattered from 
head to foot, and would rather die than face the 
ladies in this condition. So we stole round here, 


‘cried Sue, with sudden recollection. 





and tried to effect an entrance from the rear. Get 
up stairs as quickly as you can, so we can make 
onrselves presentable. Byrne, come this way, 
Don’t be afraid, old fellow, it’s only my cousin 
Esther,” added Archie, with that happy oblivion, 
in regard to one’s own relations which people so 
often manifest. I leaned against the door, nearly 
choking with laughter, while the Major, thus ad. 
jured, came forth wildly mopping the yellow mud 
from his face and clothes with his pocket handker. 
chief, a perfect little net-work of pools forming them. 
selves around him on the floor, and made a desperate 
attempt to bow and acknowledge the introduction 
gracefully. I restrained myself, however, long 
enough to guide them upstairs to one of the guest 
chambers, despatched a servant with dry clothing 
and all necessary comforts, then rejoining the girls, 
threw myself back into a seat, and laughed to my 
heart’s content. Of course I was instantly assailed 
by questions from Sue and Alice, but I parried 
them all as well as I was able, and listened with 
the greatest amusement, while they wondered, 
speculated and finally came to the conclusion that 
it was all a hoax on my part, and there was noth. 
ing in reality at which to laugh. 

“I saw you talking to the governess just now,” 
“ Was it 
anything she told you ?” 

“The governess! There’s a bright guess for 
you,” said Alice, disdainfully. “She doesn’t look 
as if she smiled once in a year. The idea of her 
perpetrating a joke is simply ridiculous.” 

“ Indeed, Alice, I think you do her injustice,” I 
said, with warmth; for somehow the memory of 
her pale, sad face, and the tone in which she 
spoke of her life's vanished pleasures, seemed to 
haunt me. “I don’t think she lacks appreciation, 
but her life has been a hard one, and probably 
changed her natural disposition.” 

« Possibly,” said Alice, shrugging her shoulders, 
“TI never found these inanimate people very in- 
teresting; but perhaps I’m rather hard to please.”. 

“A most unfortunate fact for us gentlemen,” 
gallantly responded a voice at the door, and Major 
Byrne, followed by Archie, made his appearance, 
There were loud exclamations of surprise, a great 
deal of hand-shaking, and much laughter over 
Archie’s graphic description of their “ double 
quick” from the station, and the Major’s ignomin- 
ious fall from the top of a stile into the midst of a 
ploughed field, which, according to Archie, re- 
duced him to a state of the most abject misery. 

« The truth is,” explained that young gentleman, 
in a stage aside to Sue and myself, “ Byrne’s rather 
too much of a heavy weight to try the circus busi- 
ness with success) Now a man of my build,” 
drawing up his rather boyish figure with consider- 
able pride, “ might be expected to retain a portion 
of his youthful activity. But there’s no reasoning 
with these old veterans. If he saw me jump 
through a hoop, I think he’d attempt to follow.” 
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“The Major took the raillery very good-naturedly. 
He was a large, fine-looking man, with fair com- 
exion and restless blue eyes, that seemed to be 
always roving in search of something, he scarcely 
knew what. As he leaned back, with a kind of 
satisfaction, in the corner of the sofa nearest 
to Alice, and talked in that soft undertone which 
is, of all voices, most dangerous and most compli- 
mentary in a woman’s ear, I scanned him with 
no little curiosity, and came to the firm conviction 
that Archie’s friend was a consummate flirt. It 
was not the freely-expressed opinion of my friend 
Sue which brought me to this conviction, nor the 
report so generally current among his fair friends 
that Major Byrne’s attentions were like princes’ fa- 
yors, not to be depended on; but something in the 
man’s manner itself, which showed me that what- 
ever there might once have been of earnestness in 
his devotion to woman, there was now only the 
light, surface gallantry of a man of the world, 
which says so much, and means so little. That 
Alice did not view him in the same light was 
fully evident, and it was also quite plain in the 
days which followed that “our beauty” was deeply 
interested ; but whether it was her vanity alone, or 
her heart that was touched, I could not at first de- 
termine. . 

Our party was largely increased next day by 
the arrival of other guests; and as most of our 
neighbors were also entertaining company, many 
pleasant excursions took place, and we found our- 
selves for a time at least, as Alice had prophesied, 
in a round of gayety. Sue and Archie soon dis- 
covered that ¢4ey were kindred spirits, and sought 
each other’s company on all occasions; but I felt 
much more interested in noticing where the Major 
bestowed his attentions. At first he showed the 
most provoking indifference as to his immediate 
companion, Gradually he began to distinguish 
Alice by a kind of tacit favoritism; and as I 
watched I could see that the coolness with which 
that dexterous young lady played her cards was 
beginning to tell, and he was falling each day more 
surely into the snare. I had commenced to feel 
quite certain of the result, when an incident oc- 
curred which changed the whole course of my 
meditations. 

I had strolled out to an arbor in the garden one 
warm afternoon, and with a new novel in my 
hand, prepared for an hour’s quiet enjoyment. 
The girls had all retired to their rooms for a short 
siesta, the gentlemen collected in the library 
were smoking an after-dinner cigar; so I felt se- 
cure from intrusion. I had only read a page, 
however, when I heard footsteps near, and glanc- 
ing up saw Nora Wythe’s white dress as she came 
down the gravelled walk. I had seen nothing of 
her of late, so closely had she confined herself with 
the children; therefore, laying down my book, I 
was about to call, when some one, walking down 
the path back of the arbor, turned an angle, and 








came face to face with Miss Wythe. The odor of 
a cigar which came floating forth on the sweet 
summer air, proclaimed the new-comer to be of the 
sterner sex; and surprised at the utter silence which 
followed this meeting, I parted the leaves with my 
hands, and looked through them. I seemed to 
have surprised a tableau. It was Major Byrne 
who had met the governess, and instead of passing 
her with a civil greeting, he was standing stock 
still, as if, in common parlance, he had seen a ghost. 
Nora stood still also, her face rather flushed, but 
looking much more composed than himself. 

“You did not expect to see me here, Major 
Byrne,” she said very clearly and distinctly. I 
listened in astonishment. Had they known each 
other before, as this remark seemed to imply ? 
And then Nora’s persistent avoidance of the parlor 
ever since Major Byrne’s arrival flashed upon me, 
and roused my curiosity to the highest pitch. I 
dearly loved a bit of romance, and hardly know 
what I was prepared to witness next; but Major 
Byrne, after the first shock of the surprise, seemed 
instantly to recover himself, and only said, in the 
most frigid tones, “I did not, indeed. Have you 
been here long ?” 

“Tam the children’s governess,” she answered, 
“I have been here several months.” Then, in a 
tone half sad, half proud, she added, “It might be 
as well not to mention our former acquaintance. It 
would possibly lead to explanations into which—” 
she hesitated, and her face flushed yet more deeply, 
“into which neither of us would care to enter. 
However,” drawing herself up with considerable 
stateliness, «I merely mention this as a suggestion.” 

“You are quite right,” he answered, with a 
rather sarcastic smile. “ You may depend on my 
silence.” Then, with the stiffest little bow I had 
ever seen Major Byrne make to any one, he passed 
on, puffing vigorously at his cigar (it had grown 
quite cold by this time, but he didn’t seem to 
notice the fact,) and the mysterious little interview 
terminated. It left me, however, with sufficient 
ood for reflection. I had caught the gleam that, 
for one brief moment, shone in those restless blue 
eyes of his, as he gazed npon Nora Wythe. Was 
it joy, disgust, or a passionate yearning pain, which 
caused that strange emotion? Whatever it might 
have been, he had smothered the feeling instantly, 
and hardened his manner into one of well-bred 
coldness and surprise; but that look had lasted 
long enough to show me that through some strange 
link with his past, this woman had power to move 
him as no woman had done before. Could Nora 
really have committed any act which she would 
wish to conceal, and, if so, how.had Major Byrne 
become possessed of the fact? On one thing my 
mind quickly resolved itself—not even to Louise 
would I at present make known what I had heard. 
Knowledge accidentally obtained as mine had 
been, I felt it was hardly honorable to impart; 
and whenever I thought of Nora Wythe, with her 
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fair, clear face, and stately air (she always re- 
minded me of Tennyson’s ‘ rare pale Marguerite’), 
I could not persuade myself that any stain rested 
on her, or that I was acting rashly in leaving my 
sister’s children under her care. 

As day after day passed by, I watched her 
closely, but could see no change in her usual calm 
demeanor. She sometimes entered the parlor now, 
and when there, was quiet and composed as ever. 
Occasionally I even heard some polite common- 
place exchanged between her anc the Major, but 
I felt sure the interview I had witnessed in the 
garden was the only private one which had passed 
between them. Nora was no designing flirt; 
whatever the tie which had linked Major Byrne 
with her in the past, whether that of friend or foe, 
she made no effort to renew it. He could not al- 
ways emulate her calmness, and, though devoting 
himself more assiduously than ever to Alice Dent, 
I could see his cheek flush as Nora passed through 
the room, and the same eager look, which had full 
as much pain as pleasure in it, glide like a shadow 
over his countenance. Only once did I see 
Nora lose her self-possession, and that from a cause 
which deepened my curiosity. There had been 
many guests present that evening, and we had 
been unusually merry. In an interval of the dance 
Major Byrne and Alice had retired to a deep win- 
dow seat, and were busily carrying on one of their 
low-toned conversations. Nora, all unconscious of 
their neighborhood, for they were somewhat 
screened by the curtains, placed herself at a table 
near fora game of backgammon with my little 
nephew Bertie, who, being the oldest of her 
pupils, was often permitted to sit up when the other 
juveniles had retired to rest. I heard Alice com- 
plaining of the draught, and saw the Major raise 
his arm to lower the sash. As he didso his sleeve 
slipped backward, leaving his wrist fully exposed, 
and I saw an ugly red scar—the mark, I felt sure, 
of the wound which had so powerfully excited 
Sue’s curiosity. Nora heard the rattling of the 
sash, and glancing upward, saw the scar also. A 
sudden pallor overspread her face, but, rising 
quickly, she moved her chair so that she would no 
longer face the window, and went on with her 
game. 

From that time my curiosity was full as great 
as Sue’s, to know the story of the scar. When at 
last, however, the climax to this little drama came, 
it was quite as unexpected to me as to those 
around, and came—hastened as such things often 
are—by the innocent hand of a child. 

We were all seated on the piazza, one soft 
September evening, enjoying the early twilight. 
Most of our guests had left in the last few days; 
only a few of the more intimate friends still lin- 
gered. Miss Wythe was sitting near, the children 
grouped around her, with the exception of Bertie, 
who, being a great favorite with the Major, had 
climbed upon his knee, and after the fashion of 





spoiled children, was asking a thousand differen 
questions, As good or ill luck would have it, hig 
eye chanced to fall upon the scar, and he imme, 
diately poured forth a torrent of inquiries on the 
subject. How did he get it, was it made with g 
sword or a pistol, wasn’t it a very bad man who 
gave him that ugly mark, did he fight him hard, 
and would he know him if he saw him again? 
The Major parried these questions as well as he 
could, but was evidently much embarrassed—the 
more so that Sue was seated near, listening with 
the most mischievous expression, and fully enjoy. 
ing his perplexity, 

“ Hush, Bertie,” she said, “ ¢ha?’s a secret. Ask 
the Major to tell you Aladdin or Blue Beard, but 
not that wonderful story. He’s afraid it might 
frighten the ladies.” 

Bertie glanced doubtfully at her, but the Major's 
face flushed scarlet. I had never imagined he 
would take Sue’s taunt so deeply to heart, till [ 
saw the light af a sudden resolve dawn in hiseyes, 

“It’s a short story, and not a very interesting 
one,” he said, utterly ignoring Sue’s remark, “ byt 
if you’d like to hear it, Bertie, my man, I'll tell it 
to you.” 

“ And let it be a true story, please,” said little 
Bertie, who was all attention, “and have a wicked 
fairy in it, too, like the stories Miss Wythe tellsus,” 

“It shall be a true story, every word of it,” said 
the Major, “and have the wicked fairy also,” 

He glanced across at Miss Wythe, as he spoke, 
She had made an involuntary movement as if to 
leave the piazza, but was so hemmed in by the 
eager little group around her that she was forced to 
abandon the idea. So, shading her eyes with 
her hand, she leaned back in her chair, and the 
Major, in true fairy-tale fashion, commenced his 
story. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “there was a sok 
dier who went forth in an army, and after march 
ing a long distance and fighting several battles, he 
came into the enemy’s country. It was a very 
beautiful country—the sun shone so brightly there, 
the fields and gardens were gay with flowers, and 
the music of the birds echoed cheerfully from tree 
to tree. But in spite of all this beauty the poor 
soldier fell sick, and, as he was quite ill, his com- 
rades knew not what to do with him. Now, its 
chanced that near at hand was a large castle, and 
in this castle dwelt a beautiful lady. She was an 
enemy, it is true, to the soldier and his companions, 
but she was a woman, and as women are kind 
and gentle, they carried their sick comrade to her 
castle and placed him under her care. No one 
could have cared for him more faithfully than she; 
she nursed bim, she watched over him, and ere 
long he recovered his strength and was able to 
leave the castle. His companions rejoiced, but 
there was one thing which evidently had not em 
tered into their calculations, None of them knew 
that this beautiful lady was a wicked fairy, as false 
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and treacherous as she was fair, and ‘that while 
the sick soldier lay helpless in her castle, she had 
woven a spell around him which he could not break, 
Soon after he left the fairy castle his enemies 
encamped in its vicinity; it became perilous for 
him to seek it, but the spell upon him was too 

werful—he could not stay away. He be- 
jieved the fairy, though an enemy to his people, 
jeal and true to him, so he sent her tidings of his 
coming. She replied, bidding him come secretly 
and alone, assuring him he would be safe. He 
came. Near her very gates he was attacked by 
men who were lying in wait for him, and while 
struggling to escape received a wound in the 
wrist, a wound which cut so deeply that he will 
carry the mark to his grave. Helpless and dis. 
abled, he was hurried off to the camp of his ene- 
mies, and from thence to a distant city, where, 
after lying for six weary months a prisoner, he was 
exchanged, and once more rejoined his friends. 
Ere he left the camp, however, one of his captors, 
who pitied the poor soldier’s infatuation, had en- 
lightened him as to the true cause of his capture. 
It was no accident, as he fondly believed. A note, 
written in a disguised hand, and brought by the 
wicked fairy’s servant, had warned his enemies of 
his coming. Since then he has known the worth 
of fairy favors. How do you like this true story, 
Bertie ?” 

Before the child could reply, Nora Wythe had 
She stood there, with pale 


risen from her chair, 
face and burning eyes, looking in the misty twi- 
light like some avenging angel. 

« It is a false story!” she cried, “ false and cruel. 
How dare you tell it in my presence? No true 
woman ever nursed a man back to life, whether 


friend or foe, to betray him afterwards.” Then 
turning towards him, she went on, with suppressed 
vehemence, “ That letter—that disguised letter— 
what do you know of it? You speak boldly, sir: 
but have you ever seen it?” 

“Nora!” he exclaimed, and he, too, had risen 
from his chair, and made an impetuous movement 
towards her, while a faint dawn of hope seemed 
tocreep into his voice, “do you really mean to 
say—can you tell me truly, that you never wrote 
that letter ?” 

“I mean to say nothing,” she retorted, passion- 
ately. “You have held me in your memory all 
these years, blackened with the foulest treachery. 
You have asked me no question, sought no expla- 
nation, and do you now think I would stoop to 
excuse or defend myself to you ?” 

Lhad never dreamed that Nora could be so 
roused. She stood towering above us, and fairly 


beautiful in her scorn, but only for one moment. | 


Almost before the sharp, cutting tones of her voice 
had ceased to vibrate on the air, she turned aside, 
and left the piazza. We heard the rustle of her 
dress, the sound of her light footstep as she as- 
cended the stair, and then sat silent, an awe. 





stricken little group, staring into each other’s 
faces. Major Byrne was the next to vanish. Sue 
uttered a sigh of relief as he disappeared through 
the doorway. 

“ Eureka!” she exclaimed, “the history of the 
scar, at last! I knew I was right. I always said 
he didn’t get that wound in a battle, but I never 
thought that innocent little remark of mine just 
now would force the whole story. What do you 
think of your gallant Major ow, Mr. Venable? 
I consider it a pretty cool thing in him to tell that 
tale before Miss Wythe’s very face, even if she did 
betray him. But do you really think she could 
have done it?” 

‘*‘ Never,” I exclaimed, indignantly, while 
Archie thoughtfully shook his head, saying, “ Poor 
fellow. It must have been pretty hard on him to 
believe his sweetheart capable of such an act. 
Six months in prison, too, before he was ex- 
changed—a rather heavy penalty to pay for a 
summer’s flirtation !” 

“Some people have paid the penalty of chains 
for life,” observed Sue, shrewdly; then, with a 
side-long glance at Alice, “It remains to be seen 
whether Major Byrne will pay that penalty in this 
instance.” 

“T think he has had penalties enough,” said 
Alice, speaking very decidedly, although for the 
first time since the occurrence. “But, in my 
opinion, Miss Wythe’s lot has been far the harder. 
She has borne for years the weight of what I am 
sure was a cruel and unjust suspicion.” 

I looked at Alice with delight, for I felt that 
there spoke her own frank and noble nature. I 
felt confident, too, that had her heart been really 
touched she could not so soon have subdued the 
pang, and spoken calmly and evenly. No; it was 


.only a girl’s vanity and pride of conquest which 


had led her so far with the Major; and although 
these feelings must have received a slight shock 
from the events of the evening, I knew from that 
moment no real harm had been done, and my 
mind was at rest with regard to Alice. Not so, 
however, with regard to Nora. When I sought 
her room, which I did not long after, I found her 
lying across the foot of her couch, weeping bit- 
terly. The pride which had sustained her was 
gone ; she fancied herself. utterly disgraced in our 
eyes by the wild outbreak of which she had been 
guilty, and expected nothing but instant dismissal. 
I managed finally to soothe her into something 
like composure; then she told me all. By her 
father’s death she was left, when quite young, 
heiress to a large property. Her guardian, Edgar 
Wythe, a distant relative of her father, was a man 
of great shrewdness and ability; and this property 
was managed with the greatest care. In one 
thing, however, Mr. Wythe rather overstepped his 
duties as a guardian. Although considered by all 
his friends a confirmed bachelor, he fell irretriev- 
ably in love with his ward. Nora was at first 
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rather flattered by this devotion from a man so 
much her senior ; but the older she grew the more 
she found her own generous nature at variance 
with her guardian’s cool, crafty disposition. Nor 
were their political sentiments more in accord. 
Like most of the warm-hearted women of the 
South, Nora was thoroughly loyal to her own sec- 
tion. She never reasoned about the matter; her 
State was her State, and she loved it. Edgar, on 
the contrary, though not openly professing his sen- 
timents, secretly sympathized with the North—a 
fact which Nora penetrated, and it helped to 
deepen her dislike for her guardian. Their 
homes, which were on neighboring farms, were 
alternately within the lines of either army, and 
they were thus brought frequently in contact with 
both friends and enemies. On one occasion, while 
surrounded by the Federal troops, several sick and 
wounded officers were brought to the house of 
Mrs. Wythe, and both Nora and her mother 
nursed and tended them with the greatest ccre. 
Needless to say that one of these officers was 
Major Byrne, and between Nora and himself 
there sprang up an interest deeper and warmer 
than either had ever known before. No word of 
love, however, passed between them, for Byrne, 
knowing Nora’s sympathy with the South, half 
shrank from revealing his own affection, lest he 
should meet with a rebuff. But though unex- 
pressed, even to each other, this love did not es- 
cape the watchful eye of Edgar Wythe. His 
position as Nora’s guardian brought him fre- 
quently to the house, and gave him many oppor- 
tunities to observe what occurred there. "T'was 
true his own addresses had long since been re- 
jected, and Nora had bidden him come, if he came 
at all, only as a friend and guardian; but in spite 
of this repulse he was far from despairing. Nora 
was young—so he reasoned with himself—and 
girls were very changeable; besides, Edgar 
Wythe was not the man to abandon any purpose 
on which he had once fixed his mind. He had 
never dreamed of finding a rival in a Federal 
officer; and when he now saw himself on the 
point of losing not only his ward, but all the fair 
fertile acres she possessed, and which he had 
fondly hoped one day to call his own, anger made 
him rash, and he ventured sneeringly to taunt her 
with her partiality for one whom she professed to 
regard as anenemy. She turned on him with an 
indignant answer, which he never forgot. 

“I asked him,” she said, her cheek flushing at 
the recollection, “whether he had now to learn for 
the first time the difference, in my estimation, be- 
tween the man who fought bravely for his coun- 
try’s cause, whatever that cause might be, and the 
traitor, who, for the sake of expediency, held him- 
selfaloof from his own people in their hour of 
need. From that hour he never spoke to me 
again of Major Byrne.” 

Ile said no more, but as Nora afterwards found 











Wie 
to her cost, he did much. She little th 
when, in answer to Major Byrne’s request for ay 
interview some little time after he had rejoined 
his command, she sent him a note by one of the 
oldest and most trusted of their family servants 
that this very man was constantly paid by her 
guardian to bring him information of all that went 
on in the household. Her note, of course, fel] at 
once into the hands of Edgar Wythe, who took 
care that it should reach its proper destinatj 
but took care also to dispatch another by the same 
negro to the Confederate camp, informing them that 
a Northern officer was about to venture some dig 
tance from his lines, and a small but enterpri 
body of men, sent out that evening, could 
effect his capture. What followed, Major Byme 
has already narrated. The information which led 
to his capture having been brought by Nora’s sep 
vant, coupled with the well-known fact of her zeal 
for the Southern cause, produced the very natural 
impression that the note was sent by her—an jm. 
pression which one of the ConfeJerate offices 
happened to communicate in a conversation with 
Major Byrne, just before he was transferred from 
camp. Several days elapsed before Nora heard 
of his capture; then he had been carried to Rich. 
mond, and was afterwards sent farther South. She 
wrote to him, but owing to the difficulty of com. 
municating with the prisoners in those troublesome 
times, the letter never reached him. No tidings 
ever came from him, and as months and years 
passed on, Nora, all unsuspicious of her guardian's 
treachery, came to the conclusion, not without a 
pang, that Major Byrne’s attachment had been 
but a passing fancy, and that she was uitterly for 
gotten by her old lover. ‘ 

When the close of the war left Nora and her 
mother with no other property than their ravaged 
lands, Nora at once sought and obtained a position 
as governess. Edgar Wythe, although he could 
no longer exert the authority of a guardian, as 
Nora had now attained her majority, earnestly at- 
tempted to combat her purpose. He was about 
to remove to the West, having had an excellent 
business offer made him in St. Louis, and he en. 
treated her to share a life of comfort and prosper- 
ity with him, rather than attempt the daily drudge 
ery of a governess’ life. It was a sore temptation 
to the poor girl, but she remained firm. How 
thankful she felt for her own firmness none could 
know, when, the night before leaving home to en- 
ter on her new duties, she was summoned to the 
bedside of one of her former slaves. It was the 
man who had carried her note to Major Byrne, 
He was very ill, and could not, as he expressed it, 
«“ die easy” until he had confessed to his young 
mistress the deceit practiced upon her. The feel 
ings with which she heard him I need not de 
scribe. She uttered no reproaches, for she felt 
too well their perfect uselessness. Had Edgar 
Wythe been present, she coula not thus have com 
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trolled herself; but he was far away, and this poor 
creature had been but his tool—so she said nothing, 
but to accord him the forgiveness for which he 
asked. Even then she did not thoroughly under- 
sand the deception of Edgar Wythe. She knew 
he had sent the note which betrayed Major 
, but she did not know until the night that 
Major Byrne told his own story that he had been 
made to believe her his betrayer. When she 
overheard the conversation in the library with 
which our story commences, and found that fate 
was about to throw her old lover again across her 
, she, shrank with an odd mixture of pleasure 
and pain from the unexpected meeting. Could he 
really have forgiven her for being the innocent 
cause of his disaster? If so, why had he never 
written to her, never sought her again? So, 
wildly as Nora longed to tell him the whole story, 
she determined that Alice Dent's lover, as she be- 
lieved him to be, should be embarrassed by no 
references to the past from her. 

«Had he met me with any kindness, any cor- 
diality, Miss Esther,” she said, raising her flushed 
and tearful face to mine, “I must have spoken at 
once—I must have told him all. But day after 
day, only that averted eye, that frigid politeness, 
which seemed to chill the words on my lips. All 
his attentions were for Miss Dent—not a word nor 
a look for me, whose care once saved his life, and 
whom he now saw, poor and friendless, making a 
home among strangers. I would not for worlds 
have recalled a past which he seemed so utterly 
to forget.” 

«You do not consider, Nora,” I said, “that all 
the time he believed that wretched story he told 
this evening. But for that, he would have acted 
very differently.” 

“How dared he tell it?” she said, with a 
kindling eye. “ Telllit, too, as an idle tale, simply 
to amuse a child? Oh! it was too insulting. I 
could not bear it. Was it wrong and indelicate 
for me to speak, Miss Esther? and do you blame 
me still ?” 

“Blame you, s¢i//,” I answered; “I never 
blamed you, Nora, Only, you should have spoken 
sooner. There lay the harm. You owed an ex- 
planation, both in justice to yourself and Major 
Byrne.” 

“I did not suppose,” she said, proudly, “that 
any explanations from me could be of interest to 
Miss Dent’s lover.” 

“That has nothing to do with the question,” I 
answered, a little impatiently ; “ but, there, child. 
I can’t scold you as long as you look so heart- 
broken. Go to sleep now, and dream that it has 
all come right.” 

She shook her head, but promised to do so, and 
I left her. Breakfast was hardly over the next 
morning (Nora, as i have mentioned, always took 
her meals with the children), when Major Byrne 
approached, and begged, in a low tone, that 1 





would grant him the favor of a walk. As may be 
imagined, I consented very readily, and we were 
soon on our way. His first eager question was, 
had I seen Miss Wythe? I answered in the 
affirmative, and then related, briefly but distinctly, 
all she had told me the night before. He listened 
breathlessly, and at its conclusion his face was 
radiant. 

“TI have been a fool,” he exclaimed, “a con- 
summate fool, to imagine that a noble woman like 
Nora Wythe could have played such a part.” 

“TI concur most heartily,” I replied. “It’s the 
first sensible speech either of you has uttered in 
connection with the whole affair. Shake hands, 
Major Byrne.” 

He began to laugh. 

* Don’t be so severe, Miss Esther,” he said. 
“If you only knew what long, miserable days I 
passed in that prison, suffering alike from the pain 
of my wound and the thought that Nora’s hand 
had sent me there! I never suspected her cousin 
Edgar. I knew he sympathized with our cause ; 
moreover, I looked upon him simply as Nora’s 
guardian and her father’s friend, and had never 
heard a whisper of any love-affair between them. 
Miss Esther,” he went on, with a sudden change 
of tone, “ when can I see Nora? I cannot rest 
till I have had an opportunity to beg her forgive- 
ness.” 

“If you will promise to beg nothing else,” I 
answered, gravely, “I will do my best to procure 
you an interview sometime to-day.” 

He looked at me with a smile. “Human 
nature is weak,” he said, “and I hope you don’t 
intend to make me swear to that last proposition, 
But tell me the truth; is Nora greatly incensed 
with me ?” 

“ Incensed!” 1 echoed, wickedly, “I should 
rather think so,” adding to myself, “If he thinks 
he can walk over the course without any oppo- 
sition, I’ll let him know he’s mistaken,” then, con- 
tinuing aloud, “why did you tell that unlucky 
story, Major Byrne? That is a heavy count in 
the indictment against you.” 

“ Why, indeed ?” he said, rather ruefully. “ Just 
because that wicked little friend of yours, Miss 
Maynard, aggravated me into doing so. I felt 
angry with myself all the time, for letting her gain 
her point; but after all, if I had not told the story, 
I should never have learned the truth—so Nora 
might forgive that error, in consideration of the 
good to which it led.” 

“ That's not the worst,” I solemnly went on, “I 
am sure / wish you well, and am sorry to say any- 
thing disagreeable, but I think you'll have a great 
deal of trouble in smoothing over that Dent epi- 
sode. Nora has been very much hurt by your 
late conduct.” 

“ Ah, well!” he answered, with the most pro- 
voking composure, “ that was only pour passer le 
temps. Miss Alice and I understand each other.” 
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«I trust you’ll be able to make Nora see it in 
that light,” I said, shrugging: my shoulders. “I 
consider you a brave man to tempt this interview, 
Major Byrne, and shouldn’t wish to be standing in 
your shoes.” 

“I should be sorry to see any other man in 
them,” he said, with a smile so radiantly happy, 
that I gave up from that moment all effort to tease 
him, and came to the conclusion that genuine love 
and happiness were the greatest beautifiers I 
knew, and that I had never before seen Major 
Byrne look half so handsome. 

When we parted at the door, it was with a cordial 
pressure of his hand, followed by. an intimation, 
that he should be in the library for the next half 
hour. It did not need that hint, or his whisper of 
“You're a good little woman, Miss Esther, if: you 
do love to tease, and I'll never forget how you've 
stood my friend through this whole affair,” to send 
me straight to Nora’s room. With some difficulty, 
I prevailed on her to see him, and accompanied 
her to the door of the library, I saw the Major, 
who was sitting there alone, start from his seat as 
she entered. I heard him say “Nora,” in a voice 
of such deep and manly tenderness, that I felt sure 
no woman who had once loved him could resist 
its pleading; and then I hastened to Louise’s room, 
and half laughing, half crying (for I really loved 
Nora, and hated the prospect of giving her up), 
told her I thought the children might as well pre- 
pare to lose their governess. She listened with 
the greatest interest to what I had to relate, and 
much as we both regretted to part with Nora, we 
could but rejoice that the. cloud so long resting on 
her young life, had passed away, and those two 
hearts so long estranged through their own pride 
and others’ treachery, at last beat in unison. 

That was a bright wedding, which some few 
months later, took place in the old-fashioned 
country-house in Virgima, and a merry company 
from both North and South were gathered there. 
At the special request of Nora and Major Byrne, 
I had been among the first to arrive. As we sat 
together one morning, busy over some of the 
preparations for the approaching wedding, the ser- 
vant who usually brought the mail entered with a 
letter for Nora. It bore the St. Louis postmark, 
and, from the peculiar smile which flitted over her 
countenance as she read, I could easily gather 
that it came from her former guardian. Nora had 
never deigned to acquaint him with the fact of her 
engagement, and this letter contained a renewal 
of his addresses. 

“May / send’ the answer, Nora?” I asked, 
eagerly, and, hardly waiting for her assent, I 
caught up one of her wedding-cards lying on the 
table near me, and thrusting it hastily into an 
envelope, directed it in my boldest and most flour. 
ishing handwriting to 

“«EpGAR WYTHE, Eso., 
“ St, Louis, Missouri.” 





SALLY. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 


John Foster was as plain and honest ang 
homely an old farmer as ever drove along jog-try 
to market, or helped to.load his own wheat in the 
wagons at harvest-time. : 

He had married rather late in life, and his wife 
had been a good helpmate for him, and was, as he 
in his homely fashion often expressed it, “ one of 
those rare good bargains a man never repents of 
making.” As it was, Mrs. Foster was a good. 
tempered, kind-hearted woman, who looked well 
to the ways of her household, and could not abide 
that any one about her should eat the bread of 
idleness; but otherwise was made of softer mate. 
rial than the farmer, for she was often inclined jg 
be led away in the matter of gay ribbons and her 
daughter, Sally. Now, Sally was the only child 
of this loving couple, and when she was in the 
zenith of her girlish blooming youth, the westering 
shadows had begun to creep over the silvered 
head of her father. As for Sally herself, from q 
wee toddling, pinafored little thing, with flaxey 
curls and bright blue eyes, up to the present time, 
when she stood before him a tall, slim, handsome 
girl, she was the very light of her father’s. eye, 
and the joy and pride of his heart. 

He would have her christened by no grand 
names. The good wife, be it known, would have 
preferred Emeline, or Rosalind, or Constance, but 
on this point the old farmer was obdurate. | “§ally 
had been a good enough name for his mother, and 
a better woman than her never stepped,” so he 
said; “and his child should have no unmeaning, 
high-sounding, nonsensical name, but should be 
plain matter-of-fact Sally.” 

So Sally grew up strong and vigorous, amid her 
healthy country life, in a quiet old-fashioned farm 
house, with big bay-windows and a rose and 
honeysuckle-covered porch, and a great, rambling 
kind of garden round it, with bee-hives ranged 
under ihe wall, and big bushes of lilacs and labur. 
nums and red and white hawthorns blooming 
brightly in the spring, and sweet clustering roses 
and beds of white pinks in the June months, and 
tall hollyhocks and china asters in the autumn, and 
oh! such a wealth of fruit in the orchards, of 
plums and pears, and apples and nuts! And in 
the pleasant fields close round the house, the well 
fed sheep and cattle nibbled away at the plentifil 
grass, and the geese cackled, and the turkeys gob 
bled, with a grand chorus of crowing and clucking 
from the Cochin Chinas, and Dorkings, and speck- 
led Hamburgs. 

Now, John Foster himself was as brindly and 
obstinate and prejudiced an old John Bull as ever 
lived—one who stood to his own opinions, good or 
bad, right or wrong, through thick and, thin 
come what would—one who, as Sally often said, 
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oa may Coax, but if you went to drive, a coach- 
gndsix wouldn’t get him along.” In the matter 
of politics he belonged to the old Tory school, and 

a good hater of all innovations, new-fangled 
ways as he called them, of which he prophesied 
gil manner of evil, and universally abhorred. In 
his farming he had been thrifty, industrious, and 
successful; he had put by many a hard and, be it 
teld, too, honest-earned thousand. He boasted 
that on his daughter’s wedding day he would give 
her £5,600 down, and that there would be another 
clear £15,000 for her when he and old mother 
were lying under the churchyard sod. Still, with 
ali this, he had a great horror of Sally’s growing up 
a fine lady ; for a fine lady who played the piano 
and did crochet-work, and sat with her hands be- 
fore her, be it known, was his especial detestation. 

Now unfortunately, on the other hand, Mrs. 
Foster's one ambition was, that Sally should be a 
fine lady, and that she should do the very things 
her husband so violently objected to. Her great 
desire was, that Sally should be arrayed in fash- 
jonable garments; that she should play the piano, 
sing Italian songs, and do the crochet-work; 
crewel-work it was really, only the old farmer 
spoke of all fancy needlework in contemptuous 
terms as “that foolish, useless crochet.” 

] think the only real struggle they ever had for 
supremacy was about Sally’s going to school. The 
farmer himself was by no means an ignorant nor 
an uneducated man. He held Greek and Latin 


in sovereign contempt; but he had a good general 


knowledge of practital things. He knew a good 
deal of the history, and the geography, and the 
biography, and the politics and literature of his own 
country. He had a wide acquaintance with 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Burns, Crabbe, Gold- 
smith, and Southey, though he invariably con- 
demned all modern poetry as “nonsensical rub- 
bish.” In short, he walked through life with his 
eyes and ears open,and thus learnt a deal, and 
hada natural shrewdness of character which helped 
him to turn all he saw and heard to good account. 

He would have liked Sally to grow up hap- 
py and wild in the fields, like the young calves 
and lambs, and never troubled a word as to 
whether she knew anything of dates, or verbs, or 
spelling; but his wife held up her hands in horror, 
and asked, “if she did not go to school, who would 
teach her behavior?” So, after a severe struggle, 
the farmer gave way, and the little girl, at quite 
an early age, was sent off to a boarding-school at 
the nearest town. 

Sally was a quick, bright girl, and soon took a 
prominent place among her school-fellows. Her 
good temper and high spirits made her a great 
favorite amoug the other girls; and her popularity 
was not lessened by the plentiful hampers which 
weekly arrived for her from the Day Farm, and 
which she divided among her school-mates with a 
generous liberality. In short, when at sixteen 





Sally Foster left school, and came home for good, 
she had learnt as much at her quiet provincial 
school in the dull little country town, as many girls 
have acquired during a whole course of study- 
ing, and cramming, and finishing. 

The old farmer had himself contributed some- 
thing to her general stock of knowledge. He had 
given her many a lesson, according to his light, 
out of the big old family Bible, which had been 
his father’s before him, and which he ever held in 
high esteem and veneration. He had taught her 
both by word and example to scorn a mean or an 
unworthy action, to hate a lie, to be brave-hearted 
and helpful, truthful and honest, and to love all 
God’s beautiful works around her, from the blue 
sky which stretched so wide and grand above her 
head, down to the white-fringed daisy she crushed 
beneath her happy, childish feet. As for any 
teaching of being kind or thoughtful for others, 
she was his own child there, and needed no teach- 
ing or telling. Her loving heart held in its tender 
depths a wealth of pity and love for every breath- 
ing living thing around her. Everything on the 
farm was cared for and loved, from ‘her blind old 
father himself down to the wounded pigeon in the 
barn, which she tended and nursed so carefully 
with its poor broken wing. 

It was an utter impossibility for Sally ever to 
feel, much more say or do an unkind thing, and 
her bright face, and sweet voice, and gentle ways, 
were as pleasant and welcome in the old farm- 
house as are the first spring flowers after long 
months of snow. And there never need have 
been any fear of Sally’s turning out a fine lady, if 
by that you understand a doll-like creature, who 
only thinks of her own ease and comfort, and 
never gives a thought for others, and who has 
delicate nerves, and idle hands, and silken raiment, 
and who is what the farmer sums up in one appal- 
ling word—* helpless.” No, Sally was none of 
that. She jaughed when the busy mornings’ work 
came round, and her mother bade her sit in the 
parlor and read her books, or practise her music, 
or otherwise amuse herself— 

While you do all the work, mammy?” she 
asked, with a laughing face. “No, I thank you.” 

And Sally was nineteen now, and. since then 
had never shirked giving a helping hand to what- 
ever household work had been going on in the big 
old farmhouse kitchen; for, in spite of John Foster’s 
being a rich man, with a good balance at the bank, 
they had homely and thrifty customs and maxims 
at the Day Farm, and. Sally herself was not above 
helping to pluck the poultry for market, or making 
up the butter, or giving a hand to help Molly and 
Nanny on ironing days. And as to to her cooking 
-—* Did any one ever make such delicious bakewell 
puddings, and cheese-cakes, and custards, as our 
Sally ?” / 

If you ask me what she was like, I can say 
truthfully she was as pretty a girl as you would 
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meet with in a long day’s march. She had bright 
blue eyes, which looked well into yours with a 
frank gladness, as if life was a very pleasant thing ; 
a fair, healthy complexion, shaded by soft, wavy 
brown hair; a straight, piquant nose, and a pretty, 
sensitive mouth, that twisted itself readily into a 
fun-loving smile if you were happy, or a sympa- 
thetic quiver if you were sad or in any trouble. 
And she was tall and strong, lithe and well-made, 
and wore modest-fitting garments, and scorned, as 
youth and beauty can sometimes scorn, the follies 
of fashion. Not that Sally Foster hadn’t a real 
love for a new pattern, or a fresh bit of finery; not 
that she did not eagerly scan the fashion book to see 
what was worn; but she had “that innate percep- 
tion of the fitness of things” which prevents any- 
one who has it from ever making a fool of him- 
self; she had a good-natured contempt for 
“ make-ups ” or shows of any kind, or the wearing 
of anything vulgar, silly or unsuitable for her free 
quiet country life. 

Then, if you ask what sort of manners she had, 
I can only tell you what Captain Segrave says of 
her to this day, and he himself has laughed, 
talked and flirted with half the London belles, 
“that Sally Foster was the greatest lady he ever 
knew.” 

But before we come to Captain Segrave, we 
must first tell you that at nineteen Sally had an 
acknowledged lover, and that the love-story so far 
had been of the most calm and prosaic order. On 
the very next farm at Cloverly there had lived, 
ever since Sally could remember, a widow and 
her only son. The widow, Mrs. Corser, had been 
poor, unfortunate and helpless. She had been a 
bad manager, who had sat down and wept and 
bewailed the going of everything round her to 
rack and ruin, but had never put out a hand to 
help or stave it off inany way from going. She had 
been a great trial to old John Foster, but neverthe- 
less she had been a widow and a neighbor, and 
one who required help, and he had given it un- 
sparingly. He had proved himself a staunch and 
generous friend. If it had not been for his care 
and forethought, the widow and her boy would 
not have had a roof over their heads, or a dinner 
to have sat down to. But as it was, he took the 
entire responsibility of the farm on his own shoul- 
ders, and tried hard to make it cover all expenses; 
but the making of the two ends meet was often a 
hard struggle, and when Mrs. Corser, instead of 
helping, sat down complacently to spoil Dick, the 
old farmer’s ire would rise, and he would trot 
home, declaring “he would stand such nonsense 
no longer ;” but the very next day, coming round 
with some new trouble or some fresh petition for 
advice or assistance, found him just as ready and 
willing to help. 

This was of course in early days, but now Dick 
Corser, from a spoilt, naughty boy, had sprung up 
into a tall, good-looking, straight-built young man, 





who took the management of the farm into jy 
own hands, and proved himself an able pupil of 
old Foster’s training. And the farmer hj 
was very proud of his pupil, and loved the 
strong-looking young fellow as his own son, h 
deed, he had always hoped it would be a mateh 
between him and his daughter, from the 
days when Sally and Dick slid down the 
together, and gathered and devoured all his choice 
new pears, while yet in a green and hard 

to the soberer present time, when the yung = 
ple stood gayly laughing and talking together jy 
the old rose-covered porch under the soft, bly 
June sky. 

Did Sally love Dick? Of course she did, 
Wouldn’t she have opened those blue eyes of hen 
very wide if any one had ever doubted thay 
Hadn’t she known and loved him ever since jy 
wore a wide turned-down collar, and tumbled he 
into the muddy brook when she had her best Su, 
day-going pink gingham on? 

And on this match the old farmer's heart wy 
set. He loved the lad, loved him as his OWN son, 
He was truthful, and honest, and clear-headed 
He wanted no fine gentleman coming 
after Sally. Sally should marry a plain.goj 
sensible farmer, and live where he had lived gj 
his life, and meant, please God, to die—under the 
blue-tinged shadows of the old Shropshire hills, 

So far all had gone on “as merry as a marriage. 
bell,” until one bright, lovely summer came round, 
and with it Captain Segrave came on a visit jp 
his uncle, the rector of Cloverly. The recy 
himself had only been a few years among them, 
and so this visit of his nephew’s was his first int. 
duction to the Cloverly people. Every one liked 
Captain Segrave. You couldn’t help liking him 
—he was so thoroughly genial, pleasant, ani 
friendly ; so good-looking, too, with his wellat 
features, silky moustache and bright, fun-loving 
eyes. Such a perfect gentleman, with his reso. 
ant, ringing voice, winning manners, and ariste. 
cratic style and bearing; so entertaining, with bis 
brilliant, racy talk, his sketches of London life ani 
manners—all so different from the dull, out-ofthe 
world ways of the old farm; so different from the 
common-place, every-day working men and wome 
about Cloverly, with their quiet, uneventful lives 
and homely cares, whose conversation from Mo 
day morning to Saturday evening was all abot 
the crops or the weather, or the turnips, or th 
brewing, or the baking, or something equally m 
interesting. 

He was so different from all this—oh, so differ 
erent! He was like some brilliant, rare tropic 
bird, who had for a time joined a lot of brows 
coated, common sparrows. 

“He was so different.” This was always th 
conclusion of Sally’s thoughts about him in thoe 
bright summer evenings, when he had strolled » 
to the Day Farm with his fishing-rod or his gu, 
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sat down and smoked a cigar with the farmer, 
or strolled with Sally in his lazy, careless, pleasant 
fashion, round the old garden, with its big lavender 


‘ pashes and beds of musk and pinks. He was as 


much at home, as much at his ease in the best 

Jor, with its old chintz-covered sofa and chairs, 
sitting down to their-early supper, and quite as 
nice, and kind, and polite, Mrs. Foster said, “as 
if he had been dining off gold plates with Queen 
There was nothing 

izing about him, nothing of that galling tone 
and manner which some people speak of as con- 
descension. No; he was a true-hearted, thorough 
English gentleman, and gave himself no airs, 
though his father was Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Herbert Segrave, K. C. B., and the peo- 
he was thrown among only simple country 
folks, who dined at one o’clock, and were all in 
bed and fast asleep as the clock struck ten, 

Sally was dazzled by this new acquaintance—not 
so much by his handsome face and taking manner, 
as by the tales he told her, the breath of life he 
brought, the peep he gave her into the great wide 
grand outside world of fashicn, amusement and 

re. Her blue eyes flashed, her breath came 
quicker as he talked of the glories of London life, 
of the theatres, the parks, the people, the car- 
riages, the dresses—of all the gayety, the life, the 
stir and excitement of that far-off world of which 
she herself knew and had seen nothing. 

Captain Segrave was eight-and-twenty years of 
of age, and had seen a good deal of life, and men, 
and manners. He had been quartered with his 
regiment in several foreign stations, and had seen 
a good deal of fashionable life in London, Paris, 
Berlin and other continental places of resort, and 
was not yet at all weary or tired or disgusted with 
it. Nevertheless, I am bound to say he himself in- 
terspersed a wonderful degree of freshness into the 
vivid description of the balls, garden parties, and 
gayeties with which he favored Sally Foster, and 
which gave an additional charm to their value; 
for in sober reality he had been dreadfully tired 
of the long, hot London season, and had yawned 
and looked with listless eyes on those very scenes 
he now depicted with such glowing colors. But 
then, of course, it was very different—the dancing 
or talking in a hot stifling room with people that 
were tired to death of you, and that you in return 
look upon as great bores, and saying the same 
things over night after night, and hearing the same 
answers—from sitting under a large green-leafed 
chestnut tree, with the blue sky glowing through 
the thick shade overhead, and around you the 
fresh, pleasant, invigorating summer air, and the 
sweet-scented blooming flowers, and the blue and 
white butterflies dancing gayly in the sunshine, and 
the brown bee humming by, and to look up and 
see a pair of lovely blue eyes all aglow with ex- 
citement and delight, and to catch a smile fresh 
and sweet on a face like a pure rose uplifted to 








yours in an eager delight and undisguised admira- 
tion. There crept the feeling of a want into Sally 
Foster’s life she had never felt before. It was all 
very nice and pleasant to hear of these grand balls 
and doings; of the London belles with their 
dresses and triumphs and splendor; of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West in her fish-wife’s dress on Brighton pier, 
or Mrs. Langtry in her black satin and diamonds 
at the Ascot races; but this was not half enough. 
Sally wished now to go and see for herself; nay, 
more, to be one of those wonderfully admired and 
sought-after ladies. She knew that she was pretty 
—very pretty—and why shouldn’t she be dressed 
up in silk and lace, and have a grand carriage and 
pair and drive round the parks, and be flattered 
and sought after and admired! 

It was the first awakening to the fact that life 
is a word that has many meanings; and a girlish, 
restless ambition took up feverishly in her heart, 
and for the first time she dreamed dreams of com- 
ing triumph, and of boundless bliss and happiness, 
in which Dick Corser, alas! had no share; and 
imagined gay and brilliant scenes, in which 
the old home woods and hills round the Wrekin 
formed no background. 

She lived at this time somewhat in a dream, 
but it was one of rose-hued triumph, of golden 
bliss, and unspeakable gladness. 

So July and August went by, and September 
came round. Captain Segrave often came up 
with his gun to the Day Farm, and stopped to 
have a talk with the farmer about the getting in of 
the harvest; and this year the harvest had been 
gathered in splendidly; the fine heavy crops were 
got in dry and safe, and in the exuberance of his 
rejoicings over it, old Foster proposed that they 
should all go and have a picnic on the Wrekin. 

Was there ever such a delightful proposal ? 
Sally came back to practical every-day life as she 
prepared ail manner of good things for the repast. 
The programme was, that they should set out at 
two o'clock, and quietly ascend the hill; then after 
sitting down and admiring the view, have an early 
tea; after that it would be getting time to return 
home, for the September evenings were fast clos- 
ing in, and now it was dark and cold after seven 
o'clock. 





CHAPTER II. 





What a glorious day it was, to be sure, for Sally’s 
party. The bright September sun shdne brilliantly 
on the blue-tinged Wrekin with its green shaded 
trees, and dark clustering firs, and open sun- 
burnt patches of brown turf and fern, and grass 
and heather. 

The trees had began to fade a little, and one or. 
two yellow leaves came tumbling down on Sally’s 
bright hair, as she sat smiling and happy in the 
wagonette driving along with her young friends. , 
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“The summer is over,” she half sighed, as she 
picked up the poor withered leaves and showed 
them to Captain Segrave, who sat by her. Sally 
had that very day given dire offence to. Dick 
Corser, and had as yet not even noticed it, much 
less regretted it. She had of late found a good 
deal of fault with Dick. He did not do this or 
that, or else he did this and that she did not like, 
and he had been of late, so she said when she 
thought about him at all, “a little ill-tempered and 
bearish.” But in reality she had completely fore 
gotten poor Dick, except to find fault with him for 
something he really couldn’t help. And to-day he 
had vexed her ever so much by bringing up the an- 
cient phaeton, and beseeching her to let him drive 
her alone to the Wrekin. Sally had refused the re- 
quest very decidedly. In the first place, she wished 
to get all the enjoyment she could out of the day ; 
and to ride with Dick in solitary state seemed 
rather slow, when all the merry, laughing, fun- 
loving young people were going in the wagonette, 
with Captain Segrave light-hearted and amusing 
among them. 

“« No, thank you.” Dick was greatly offended 
and deeply hurt, and made himself anything but 
an agreeable escort to the ladies who fell to his 
share. Many times during that bright lovely 
summer day did he wish himself hundreds of miles 
away; wished heartily he had never come, if this 
was all he was obliged to see—Captain Segrave’s 
attentions to Sally, and Sally’s eager, pleased re- 
ception of them. 

Dick coolly stood aloof with a pained conscious- 
ness of inferiority—a subtle knowledge that with 
such a rival he had no manner of chance, while a 
dull heavy feeling of rage began to stir at his 
heart and quicken his pulses. 

Silent and sullen, but with a grim determination, 
he strode by Sally’s side, as she walked gayly and 
happily talking to Captain Segrave with rose- 
flushed cheeks and bright dancing eyes, up the 
wide smooth green slippery path that winds on 
right to the top of the old Wrekin. 

The conversation—nay, indeed, everything she 
had ever said to Captain Segrave—had been so 
frank and girlish, if unconventional, that it might 
all have been printed in a book and not made 
Dick the least jealous, even if he had read every 
word. But Captain Segrave had a graceful way 
of paying such attention to all she said; and when 
he had anything to say himself, he looked down 


‘at her with such rapt devotion in his dark eyes, 


that one imagined if must be something very 
lover-like he was saying, when perhaps after all 
it was the dreariest commonplace. If he was 
only telling Sally what he had had for his luncheon, 
or what he liked to eat or didn’t like, he would 
do it all in such a grand and devoted manner it 
gave any outsider the idea he was making violent 
love. 

As for Sally, she was now gaily singing “The 





bugle sounds, ’tis Berwick’s Lord,” “ O’er Wrekin 
drives the deer.” “Years and years ago,” she 


goes on to say, “the Wrekin had used to 


called ‘Gilbert’s Mount,’ because an old anchorite 
lived here alone, and fasted and prayed, and lived 


on the roots and herbs and moss he gathered from 
the hill, I must show you the cave he lived in 
and the cup he drank out of, made in the solid 
rock; we call it ‘The Raven’s Cup.’ And oh! 
there, do look, Captain Segrave, you see those 
mounds of earth: do you know that is where the 
old British camp once was, where Caractacus made 
such a long stand against the Romans. The 
brave Caractacus. Then he had to retire to the 
barrack there,” and she pointed to a cone-shaped 
hill, dark looming in the distance, “where he 
bravely defended the last bit of English soil, ang 
after that was driven back into Wales and taken 
prisoner.” 

She gave a sweep of the wide country before 
her with her pretty hand, and her bright eyes glis 
tened with a world of enthusiasm and admiratj 
Then Captain Segrave must needs talk of wa 
and battles and bloodshed, all of which topics are 
so delightful and engrossing to a peace-loving gis] 
who is afraid of a mouse, and wouldn’t for the 
world crush a poor spider or beetle to death; yet 
who loves to look on all the outside glittering 
paraphernalia of war; to see a handsome soldier 
in his martial array, and to hear him talk ot deeds 
of horror and violence and bloodshed. 

Now in all this, there wasn’t one word for Dick, 
who still walked by their side in silent wrath, to 
cavil at, or find fault with; but nevertheless jt 
maddened him to see Captain Segrave look down 
at Sally with his handsome brilliant eyes, in which 
a lazy admiration lay; and to watch the answer 
ing light in hers, and the quick smile which sprang 
so readily to the bright red lips. 

“ Now we are at the top,” said Sally merrily, 
“and we must thread the Needle’s Eye.” 

Two large irregular, ragged looking rocks stood 
before them, leaning against each other heavily as 
if for support; and a narrow chink of light towards 
the top, showing a narrow passage where only 
such such slim youth as Sally Foster, or Captain 
Segrave possessed could push a struggling way 
through; otherwise any one stout or elderly, may 
in vain try io thread the needle’s eye of the 
old Wrekin. 

« Come along,” cried Sally, with her gay laugh, 
as she sprung lightly up the rough, steep stones 
which marked the toilsome ascent. “ Why, Dick, 
won’t you come?” she added, looking back ap 
pealingly. 

But Dick had gone on unheedingly round the 
safer, smoother road, and having reached the top 
had thrown himself down full length on the grass, 
and was peering down with jealous, angry eyes at 
the two graceful, youthful forms below him. 

What peals of laughter he heard echoing down 
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‘he old hill-side as Captain Sergrave sprung boldly 


fom stone to stone, and leaned forward in a 

jlous balance to give a helping hand to Sally; 
and how lightly and gaily she sprang after him, 

ing her hand in his or else holding by the 
rough rock at her side; aud then the getting 
tarough the Needle’s Eye, when, hand in hand, 
they jammed themselves sideways through the 


‘seep, Rarrow passage, with much innocent mirth, 


and fun, and laughter. 1 ue 
“Jump!” he heard Captain Segrave call im- 
ly, as he stood safe on a projecting ledge ; 
then Sally gave a spring, and stood beside him, 
hot before, however, he had caught her just for 
gne moment in his strong arms. Then Dick Cor- 
ger heard the fresh laughing voices coming up the 
gher side, and the demon of mad, jealous rage 
id hold of his heart with a terrible grip. 

«JI can stand this no longer,” he said, as he 
turned away passionately miserable, and walked 
with quick, angry steps, straight on down the steep 
hiliside, plunging heedlessly through the thick 
brushwood, hurling himself down recklessly, with 
the mad impulse of getting out of sight and hear- 
ing of those merry voices and laughing faces. 
Straight on—anywhere, anywhere, so as to be 
out of the way of those two, and not to be stopped 
or hindered by any other member of the party. 

Meanwhile Sally and her attendant cavalier had 
safely gone down the other side of the Needle’s 
Eye, and had climbed and scrambled up the slip- 
pery, grass-covered mound, and having reached 
the top had sat down, tired and hot, but very 
happy, to rest, and look around, and admire the 
view. 

Such a view! Such a panorama of shaded 
woods, and flowing rivers, and far-off hills! On 
the west lay the old wall and ruined heaps of the 
ancient Roman-built Uriconium, and the old grey 
mins of Buildwer’s Abbey, standing out soft and 
picturesque under the blue summer sky, with the 
softly-flowing, silvery Severn winding through the 
green-clad meadows. Close at hand were the 
dark, fir-topped woods of the Ercale and Saint 
Lawrence’s Hill, and the lime-kilns; then far 
away stretched Grinshill, and the long group of 
the Brown Clee Hills, the round-topped Actor 
Burnell, and the graceful range of the Stretson 
Hills, crowned by the high ‘Longyund and the 
towering Caradoc. Looking east, the pointed 
spires of the Malvern range, and far, far away 
Cador Idris, and Plinlimmon, and Ben Lyn; and 
overtopping them all, like giants in a crowd, the 
misty, blue-tinged, shadowy Snowdonian range. 

Sally looked on the beautiful scene before her 
with glistening eyes; over the fields which lay like 
shaded map of green and yellow to the far-away 
lonely shadows of the great Welsh hills, 

“The Needle’s Eye is very curious,” Captain Se- 
grave said at length, “ haven't you any tale to tell 
me about it?” 

VOL. Clv.— 29, 





Sally shook her pretty head. “They do say,” 
she said with quiet reverence, “that those rocks 
were rent asunder at the crucifixion—it may not 
be true, but I like to think it.” 

Captain Segrave gave no answer to this, and she 
went on: “What a beautiful world it is; but so 
old, so very old, some people say. Do you know 
geologists say these old rocks have all the impress 
on them of winds and waves, and plants and sea 
shells, and that once the mighty ocean lapped over 
the Wrekim, while red-hot volcanic streams rushed 
down its sides hot and hissing into the boiling 
waters beneath, and that all this green shaded 
beauty we see around us now was fused and melted 
and shaped out of a chaotic mass of fire and 
water, and darkness and mud, and I don’t know 
what beside.” Sally had begun with great grave- 
ness of face, but she now wound up with a merry 
laugh. 

“I know nothing about geology,” replied the 
Captain lazily, “neither do I know or care how 
old the world is, when I am sitting here so happy 
and comforta®le in such a jolly sort of place, with 
so much beauty round me,” and he glanced up 
laughingly but still admiringly at the pretty face 
near him. 

“] don’t like them to make the world out to be 
sO very, very, very old,” she said, going back to 
her grave mood, “it frightens me sometimes. 
Some people like to make out the Bible to be an 
allegory. I like to believe that it is real—quite 
real. I believe every word of the Bible to be the 
word of God. Don’t you, Captain Segrave?” 

“Yes. My mother always taught me to believe 
so when I was a child, and I could not now, if | 
wished or tried ever so hard, disbelieve it.” He 
answered lightly, but Sally looked athim with glad 
and grateful eyes. 

“Haven't you any legend to tell me of the 
Wrekim ?” he asked presently. 

Then Sally brightened up into her old laughing 
self. 

“Of course I have. Do you know, once upon 
a time—it isn’t a very nice story, though,” she 
continued apologetically, ‘because it is about the 
devil.” Sally uttered the last word with mingled 
fear and aversion, and looked round with a half 
shudder, into the gloomy depths of the big trees 
about her, as if some horrible, fiendish shadow 
might be lurking there. 

“I shan’t mind a bit,” said the Captain com- 
placently, “and if you don’t mind either, I'll light 
a cigar to fortify myself with. There, please, now 
fire away.” 

“ Well, then, once upon a time a cobbler was 
walking home from Shrewsbury with a bag of 
worn-out shoes on his back, which he was taking 
home to mend. Yonder Shrewsbury is, ten miles 
away. Don’t you see all that smoke? Well, just 
about here he met the— the—, if you don’t mind, 
I'll call him ‘the old gentleman ’—and he was car- 
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course to do somé mischief with—I believe it was 
40 pound the Severn up at Shrewsbury to spite 
the mayor. What the mayor had done history 
does not affirm. Well, the ‘old gentleman’ must 
needs ask the cobbler hoy far it was to: Shrews- 
bury; and Crispin wishing to outwit him, replied 
that it was so far he couldn’t count the miles, but 
that he lad worn out all those shoes on his back 
coming along ; and then the ‘old gentleman,’ being 
very hot and tired, waxed very angry, and threw 
down the spadeful of earth hefe, declaring he 
wouldn’t carry it a step farther, and so the 
Wrekim sprang up. Of course it is all nonsense,” 
and Sally looked eagerly at her companion for ap- 
probation. 

What a happy hour they spent together there ! 
Sally had so much to tell. Her gay, girlish voice 
ran on— 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to serene.” 

Such wonderful stories she had to tell! Such 
quaint old Shropshire legends of saint and hero; 
of knight and maiden, and monk, @nd fiend, and 
goblin; tales of Buildwer’s Abbey, and Lilleshill 
Priory, and the monks of Haughmond and Wen- 
leck, and Saint Milburgher, and the old Well, and 
the Lady’s Oak, and I cannot tell you what else 
besides. 

Then they slowly and lingeringly went down 
the hill, and found them all ready and the other 
members of the party waiting and looking out for 
them. 

«Where is Dick?” Sally asked as she sat down, 
missing him now for the first time. 

“Why, Sally, ypu ought to know, if any one,’ 
said her mother in amazement, “you started up 
the hill with him. ‘Whatever have you done with 
him?” 

Then Sally laughed and said: “She didn’t 
know ; she had only just missed him.” But she felt 
somehow uncomfortable, and kept looking round 
all the time, as if expecting to see him appear 
every moment. 

The young people were very merry, hungry and 
lively—all but Sally, who sat very quietly with a 
half cloud resting on her pretty, bright face. She 
said “she wasn’t hungry,” and pushed away the 
chicken and ham they put on her plate, but drank 
the tea with feverish lips. 

« Why, Sally,” her mother cried from the other 
end of the table, “ What is the matter with you? 
You're eating nothing, Here, have some of this 
partridge. Dick was all round about the farm the 
other day, trying to shoot some birds for you. ‘Sally 
is always so fond of cold partridge,’ he says, and he 
brought them here to-day, ready cooked and all for 

ou.” 

But Sally refused to look at or touch the par- 
tridges, in a manner that for one of her sweet na- 
ture amounted to peevishness. 

“Have some of these apricots then, or green 





gages,” said her mother, persuasively. “ Do you 


know Dick brought all this fruit over for you? He - 
has been saving them up ever so long, putting nety 


over them, and wouldn’t let any one touch one of 

them for the world. ‘Sally is so fond of apri 

he said, ‘and I’ve saved them up for her,’” 
Sally still sat very quiet and silent and repenj 


ant, and allowed one of the beautiful ripe apricot 


to be put on her plate. 

But she could hardly eat it, fine and ripe as if 
was, for the new-born sense of remorse which 
slowly over her. She had forgotten, overlooked, 
behaved unkindly, unfaithfully, treacherously, + 
her old friend and lover. It was no wonder he 
was hurt, angry and indignant. She had had 
and ears, and thoughts lately, for no one but this 
new acquaintance of hers—this fine gentleman, 
this handsome young soldier, who was so abéys 
her in every way, his rank, position, birth, ang 
everything; and was, doubtless, much amused gf 
the blind, besotted admiration of the silly, simple 
country girl for him, and his ways and his sayings 
and doings. 

And all the while there had been Dick—poor, 
old, loving, kind-hearted Dick, thinking and 
for her, and saving up his apricots and green gages, 
while she—she— 

Her thoughts strayed back to old days, to child. 
ish vows, and girlish protestations. Old 
old voices and faces, reasserted their lost power; and 
the gay-colored dreams she had been indulging in 
folded their gossamer wings, and soared softly and 
sorrowfully away in the gathering twilight. 

The tide had turned, and Sally sat very silent 
during the drive home. The sunset’s fire-hued 
flames were deepening over the sky, but none of 
its rose-tinged golden brilliance lay at her heart, 
only the heaving shadows of the black, desolate 
night. 

Meanwhile Dick Corser had walked 
back to the Day Farm. When he arrived he had 
been so hot, so angry, miserable and thirsty, that 
he had tried to take refuge from it all, in that 
worst of all refuges—brandy. And by the time 
Sally and her mother, escorted by Captain Se 


grave, reached home, he was ina — angry and 


excited state. 
When Sally, pale, tired and spivitlens, entered 
the old-fashioned parlor with its big bay windows, 


lighted up by the large china lamp, Dick sprang — 
forward to meet her with a torrent of angry re . 


proaches. 
“You're false, I say Sally—false as the rest of 


them—false, false, false,” he repeated with wild 


incoherence. 

Sally turned white as the dress she wore, and 
her face drooped piteously, drooped like the poor 
faded flowers in her belt. 

“He has been drinking,” Captain Segrave 


said, in a tone of mingled disgust and contempty 


“Take no notice of him,” and as he spoke he 
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~~ ned the door for her, as if. for her to pass out 
of the nt annoyance. 

But Dick’s hot blood was on fire now: he sprang 
towards Captain Segrave in a kind of mad fury, 
with clenched hand and uplifted arm. 

« What business is it of yours?” he cried hotly, 
«how dare you come and interfere between us?” 

But Captain Segrave was too quick for him. In 
a moment he had seized him by his collar, and 
with one vigorous sweep thrust him down into a 
comfortable easy-chair, saying, not unkindly, how- 
ever, “ There—pray don’t make any more exhibi- 
tion of yourself; be quiet!” Then he turned to 


again 
oe you better go? I'll see he does no 


yw 

But Sally turned back with a resolute air, and 
came softly and stood by Dick’s side, where he 
now sat quiet and cowed in the farmer's old easy- 
chair, feeling defeated, miserable, humiliated, and 
abject. “ Poor Dick !” she said, and there was a 
world of love and pity in that word. 

Then she turned and saw her father standing in 
the doorway, and ran to him as she had always 
done when a little child, when she had been in 
ary trouble or fright; and now, as then, she 


‘wound her arms very tight around his neck, and 


sobbed as if her very heart would break. 

«Tut, tut, what is it all about?” asked the 
farmer, somewhat sternly. “What is it? Has 
Dick there been making a fool of himself?” 

The farmer looked from one young man to the 
other—from Dick, who sat shrinking, cowering, 
and unhappy in the easy-chair, to Captain Segrave, 
standing by with his tall figure, and handsome 
face, and careless, polished ease. 

“I'll tell you what it is, Sally,” he said, in his 
hearty, straightforward way, “I’ve never yet seen 
any good come of two young fellows coming after 
the same girl. I'll stand no shilly-shallying of 
that kind, even from you. Which of these two do 
you care for? Say the word now, and then stick 
to it.” 

Then Sally Foster dried her eyes, and raised 
her head a little proudly, and spoke very steadily, 
but with a sweet girlish dignity of her own, as she 


. said : 


“Oh, father, you make a great mistake in 
thinking that this gentleman—that Captain Se- 
grave cares for me in that way, or, indeed, in any 
wey at all) He has only been most kind and 
pleasant, and done his best to make this day pass 
off agreeably, for which I thank him very much. 
While Dick, poor Dick there, has loved me, and 
thought of me, and cared for mé, all these long, 
long years—indeed ever since I was a wee little 
child.” 

There was a slight pause, and then Captain 
Segrave spoke up like a true-hearted gentleman 
that he was. 

“You make a mistake, Miss Foster,” he said, in 





his bold but winning way, “when you say I care 
nothing for you. I love you very much, and ask 
you now if you will be my wife ?” 

But Sally shrank away from him, nearer Dick. 
“Oh, no, no, no,” she gasped; “I am not fit in any 
way to be your wife. You must marry one of 
these beautiful, grand ies you talk about, and 
not poor, plain, simple Sally Foster.” 

But he took her hand in his and said firmly : 

“Sally, you have the sweetest face, and the 
truest heart, of any woman I know. Won't you 
have pity on’mey and marry me ?” 

Then she gave a swift upward glance at him, 
and said : 

«“ But you wouldn’t want to marry me, would 
you, unless I could give you all my heart ?” 

“No. I wouldn’t have a princess of the royal 
blood for my wife, unless she could give me that.” 

“Then,” she said, clasping her hands together, 
and speaking very softly, “I love Dick there with 
all my heart and soul. I have loved him ever 
since I can temember—ever since we rode our 
ponies together over the moors, and I promised to 
be his wife. Don’t you remember that day, Dick ? 
and how you made me not only promise, but swear 
it; and could I be happy, think you, if I broke 
that promise? Could I ever be happy any more, 
Captain Segrave,” turning to him with bright, 
earnest, pleading eyes, “ it I was led away by any 
foolish ambitious dream to marry you, and was 
surrounded by all the pomp, and pleasure, and 
glory this vain world can give; if I looked back 
through it all, and saw his broken heart and his 
ruined life, and knew that it was my doing that had 
sent him down headlong into the pit of perdition, 
my hand that had turned him out of the narrow 
path that leads on to God and to heaven? Could 
I, should I deserve to be happy?” she asked with 
a simple pathos that went straight to the hearts of 
her hearers, and held them spell-bound. 

“ Then good-bye, Sally,” said Captain Segrave, 
with just one quiver in the bold, firm voice, «“ and 
God bless you, and may you ever be very, very 
happy.” 

He wrung her hand, and passed on into the 
outside darkness, and some of Sally Foster’s girlish 
dreams and light-hearted gayety passed away with 
him forever! 

* * * * * * 

Some time soon after this little scene, Sally 
Foster was married to her old lover and play- 
fellow, Dick Corser, and they settled down very 
comfortably and happily at Cloverly. 

Two summers have gone by since then, but 
they have not brought back Captain Segrave in 
their train, for he has been away in India with 
his regiment. And only the other day Mrs. 
Corser read aloud very proudly to her husband, 
the name of Captain Segrave in the Standard, as 
mentioned in ‘one of the dispatches for some act 
of gallantry shown in the sortie from Candahar. 
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STARVED TO DEATH. 


BY HARRIET B. MC KEEVER, 


It is a parlor picture—the chief figure a lovely 
girl of twenty seated before the front window, 
evidently expecting some One, for first she hums a 
low air to herself, then goes to the piano and 
plays a verse or two of the sweet song, “ Where 
is my lover?” then back to the window, tapping 
her foot impatiently on the carpet. 

Emily Lascelles is beautiful, with dreamy hazel 
eyes, a mouth nestled in dimples, waving brown 
hair, faultless features, and a complexion whose 
quickly-changing tints speak volumes of the sensi- 
tive nature of the sweet young girl; and a close 
observer would sigh as he pictures the future of 
such a mimosa in a world like ours. 

But she hears the bell, then the opening of the 
front door, then the footsteps thaf she knows so 
well, calling a blush to her sweet face as with a 
quickened step she advances to meet the lover 
whom she has waited for. 

Taking the little hand, Rupert presses a light 
kiss upon the fair forehead, and taking his seat by 
her on the sofa, drops a few courteous, but, Emily 
feels, not loving words. 

«“ What have you been about to-day, Emily?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

“Not much of anything,” was the low reply. 
“I have been trying the song you sent me, but 
haven't accomplished much; I shall do better 
now you are here.” 

Leading her to the piano, she commenced the 
song, Rupert joining with his fine voice. 

“You have a very sweet voice, Emily,” he 
said, “ but really you lack style; I wish you could 
hear Helen Somers sing that song.” 

Instead of being enraptured, as lovers are gen- 
erally, he did nothing but find fault and criticise 
her playing, until, quite discouraged, she arose 
from the piano, her eyes filling with tears, and 
said, ; 

“I’m sorry I cannot please you, Rupert, so I 
think we had better close the piano.” 

“You are just like a foolish child, Emily, so 
easily offended; I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, but it will never do to yield to such petulance 
in going through this world.” 

“It is so much better to encourage, Rupert, 
when I was trying my very best to please you; 
but you do find so much_ fault.” 

« There now, we won't talk any more about the 
song,” and tearing it up deliberately, he threw it 
out of the window. 

After the tears had ceased to flow, the young 
man took out of his pocket a little case, and open- 
ing it, disclosed a beautiful set of pearls and 
rubies, his wedding gift to his intended bride. 

“ They are lovely, Rupert,” said the young girl, 
“and you are so good ;” but she thought.in her in- 





nermost heart how much better were ‘kind, loving 4 


words than the most costly jewels. 


«“ Now, Emily, let us talk a little about our wed. : 


ding trip; which way shall it be?” 
“I prefer the mountains,” said the young 
““where we could be alone with each other,” 


“And I should like the sea-shore, where we 


could see something of life among the multi 
and where I could show my beautiful bride,” 

«“T really do prefer the mountains, but it shall be 
just as» you say, Rupert,” and the. lip- trembled 
again. And thus it. was in all the days of their 
courtship; he exacting, she ee for the 
married life. 

Rupert Anstruthers was a very handsome man, 
of dignified presence and majestic bearing, and 


Emily Lascelles had been captivated by these at 


tractions, mistaking them for manliness, 

But could she have seen the only son at homex 
so petted and caressed by his mother, his sisters 
obliged to submit to all his caprices—she w 


perhaps have been so completely fascinated by the 


imperious bearing, and the strong will of the mas. 
ter at home. 

But Rupert Anstruthers was considered a a 
match among the fashionables; for he was hand 
some, rich, and courted by every one. Ind 
there were a dozen girls that would have been re 
joiced to have won the prize which Emily Lascelles 
had carried off. 


And he, the proud man of the world, had wooed - 


and won the gentle girl, loving her perhaps as 
much as his cold nature would allow, and she, 
giving up her whole heart to the stately man, who 
even now ruled her imperiously. 

But he had a splendid home in waiting, and he 
wanted the most beautiful girl of the day to pre 
side over his mansion; and in winning Emily 
Lascelles, he had indeed selected the loveliest, 

When her warm young heart went out towards 
him in all its gushing tenderness, and when he 
read the love that beamed in her soft hazel eyes, 
and the little hand would steal softly into his broad 
palm, he would sometimes stoop to caress the sweet 
girl, only saying : . 

« What a lovely child it is! but by and by, you 
will learn to be a sensible woman, Emily.” 

There was always something like a chill in these 
caresses, for Emily felt there was something want 
ing. But the wedding-day came, with all itp 
style, in one of the most fashionable churches of 
the city, the reception was over, and the pair en 
route, not to the mountains, but to the sea-s 
the papers giving a glowing description of the 
stylish wedding, and many a young heart 4 
the bride. Bf 

Rupert was very courteous, but he checked 
tears that would flow as Emily remembered 


doting mother that she had parted with, the — 


loving hearth-stone, and when she saw how 
and collected, nay, even how cold her h 
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gas, she wondered if she would find such a nest 
of love as the one she had left forever. 

Rupert Anstruthers was proud of: his lovely 
pride; but his was a cold nature, that did not 
understand the devoted love of a woman’s heart, 
did not see the tendrils that were always seeking 
to cling around the man she loved. Rides and 

_ walks and excursions of all sorts, and introductions 
to people of distinction, filled up the summer 
months; young Mrs. Anstruthers was the admired 
of all, and the husband was contented, for didn’t 
she belong to his elegant establishment ? 

Returning to her magnificent home, Emily was 
surrounded by all the elegancies that wealth could 
bestow, and on the first Monday of every month 
her pocket-book was found upon her dressing- 
bureau, filled with bank-notes for the supply,of 
her private wants; but it was with a heavy sigh 
that she laid it away, feeling that she would gladly 
resign it all for those nameless little offices of love 
that make the happiness of married life: the sweet 
caress, the loving glance, the word of praise for 
the constant ministry of watchful affection, waiting 
so quietly upon her husband. 

She had her own box at the opera, her own 
carriage and horses, her own maid, her home the 
resort of gay and fashionable people, who were 
ready to pay court to the lovely bride; but there 
was a’ deep, deep longing in her woman’s heart 
that was all unsatisfied. 


When she took her seat for the first time at her 
own table, she was lavish in her expressions of 
admiration at all the surroundings, and Rupert 


was delighted, for was it not 47s own gift? When 
he was about to leave the house, she arose to say 
farewell, and throwing her arms around his neck, 
she put. up her rosy lips for a sweet kiss, but her 
heart was chilled by the slight pressure on her 
forehead, as he said : ' 

“You are a silly child, Emily; don’t you get 
tired of kissing, sometimes ?” 

“Not my husband,” said the young bride, her 
eyes filling with tears. 

“Q, spare me tears, little girl! 
bear to see a crying woman!” 

With these words he left the room, and Emily 
*sat awhile, her face buried in her hands, shedding 
bitter tears of wounded pride and disappointment. 
She made up her mind never to offer a kiss again; 
but she did not know, poor child, what a leaden 
weight fell upon her wounded heart. 

“And yet he is good to me,” she said; “he 
supplies all my wants—indeed, he lavishes gifts 
upon me—and is so proud of his little wife. Per- 
haps I am foolish, and must be contented; but 
papa and mamma always kissed me every day, 
and my little brothers and sistersyand even my 
tall brother Tom, could never leave home without 
kissing Emily, and I do miss the love-tokens, but 
I can’t complain; and I'll try not to cry, for 
Rupert don’t like it.” 


I never could 





When he returned he was just the same cour- 
teous gentleman, and Emily met him cheerfully, 
handing him a plate of ripe fruit, selecting the 
finest from the market basket. She was especially 
chatty and pleasant, trying to appear as though 
she did not remember*the morning’s rebuff, and 
he said : 

“Quite a sensible little lady! Now you are 
really like Mrs. Rupert Anstruthers.” 

Emily winced a little, but she kept back the 
tears, and choked the sob that was ready to rise in 
her throat; and the husband didn’t see the pathetic 
smile with which she turned her face away. 

After dinner the carriage drove up, and the two 
started for.a ride. There was a great deal cf 
pleasant chat on the road, but none of that de- 
lightful nonsenge that bubbles up from the heart’s 
fountains, so gratifying to woman’s tenderness, 

But he had brought her out to see a fine country 
seat which he had just bought in the midst of 
charming scenery, and furnished in the most elc- 
gant style. 

“ You shall have your pony carriage, and I am 
sure we shall spend half the year delightfully at 
* Hazelwood,’ and you'll be well again.” 

“TI shall be glad to have my sister Hetty with 
me, Rupert,” said the wife; “she is a delicate girl, 
and the country air will do her good,” 

« By all means invite her, but there is one of 
your acquaintances that I don’t very much approve 
of, and I desire that your intimacy should cease— 
I mean Myra Spencer.” 

“Why, what is the matter with Myra?” she 
asked ; “she is one of my choice friends, so good 
and intelligent—only a little too independent.” 

“ That’s just what I don’t admire in a woman.” 

The truth was that Rupert Anstruthers was very 
discerning—he saw that Myra understood him 
pretty thoroughly, and he didn’t want any one 
about who might perhaps criticise his conduct. 
Emily was deeply wounded, for she knew Myra 
Spencer’s worth, and for once she spoke mildly, 
but firmly : 

“She has done nothing to incur my displeas- 
ure, Rupert, and I cannot treat the friend of my 
youth with coldness.” 

“ Nevertheless, she is not the confidant that I 
would choose for my wife.” 

He was decidedly cool, and sometimes even 
rude to Myra, and she was not the person to force 
herself upon the hospitality of any one; so, after 
two such instances, she discontinued her visits. 

“Ts it your wish that I drop Myra Spencer’s ac- 
quaintance, husband ?” asked Emily. 

«“ That is my desire ; indeed, that is my positive 
command.” 

«“ And for no reason, Rupert?” 

“ For no reason—only it is my wish,” 

This was a stab, and Emily could not but show 


‘how deeply she was hurt, and how her heart re 


belled at the imperious mandate of her husband. 
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Rupert was very fond of blanc-mange, and Emily 
had planned a surprise for her husband, for she had 
made it with her own little hands. 

When the waiter placed it on the table, with a 
proud smile, she said, 

“I made it, Rupert, on purpose for you; I know 
it’s very nice ; just taste it.” 

Not a word of thanks—only this—“I would 
rather that you should keep out of the kitchen, 
Emily ; see how you have scorched your hands.” 

“It was for you, Rupert, and it gave me great 
pleasure, dear; what do you think of it ?” 

“ It is pretty good for the first trial, but a little 
too strongly flavo 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence, and 
Emily was learning to keep back the tears, not 
knowing how they were scalding the poor hungry 
heart. 

“ By-the-by, wife,” he said, “don’t wear that 
dress again; it is not at all becoming; lighter 
colors suit your style.” 

“I thought you liked rich colors, Rupert?” 

«So I do, for blooming beauties; but you are 
getting pale, and delicate tints suit you now.” 

“If you only knew, Rupert, what makes me 
pale, you would not say that,” she thought. It is 


true, her color was fading; never robust—her 
delicate frame was yielding to the wasting fever 
that pined so for tenderness. 

But Rupert did not know that the nervous head- 


aches which were now so frequent, were the result 
of feelings suppressed that were sapping the cita- 
del of life. 

If men only knew what a world of tenderness 
lies hidden away in the depths of a woman’s 
heart, could they fail to cherish with truest, fondest 
love, the fair flowers that they have plucked from 
the parent stem? 

One day, Emily was suffering keenly from one 
of these attacks, the windows darkened to shut out 
the light from her aching-eye-balls. 

“Iam sorry to see you suffering, Emily,” said 
the husband, “keep quiet, and the attack will soon 
ass off;” calling her maid, he added, “be very 
attentive to your mistress, Jane; bring her a cup 
of coffee in about an hour, and apply ice-cloths to 
her head.” 

He was about leaving the room, when she 
called: 

«“ Rupert! come here—have you no kiss for me, 
husband ? it would be better than ice-cloths.” 

Stooping down, he kissed the pale cheek coldly, 
saying < 

“ You are a baby yet, wife ; but if it will do you 
any good, you are welcome to a dozen; but when 
I come home to dinner I hope you'll be down 


stairs ; if you'll get up and dress, I think you would 


feel better. ‘a 

He closed the door, and Emily thought of the 
tender love at home, of the mother’s gentle hand 
pon her throbbing temples, contrasted with the 





cold stateliness of her husband. But she madeaq 
effort tc rise, and Jane helped her to dress for 


dinner. 
The severity of the pain had been relieved, ang 


there was only the wretched feeling left after such 
attacks. Dressed in a handsome wrapper, she dig | 
missed her maid, and, seated in an easy-chaip | 


soliloquized : 
“Is my heart withering? I am not as J 


to be; am I starving for want of love? ang yet 


Rupert tries to be good; I wonder if he knows 
what a woman’s heart craves!” 

By the time he returned she was better, ang 
with a pathetic smile took his arm, and obeyed the 


‘summons of the dinner bell. 


+ “I had this prepared for you, Emily,” he said, 
Handing her a delicate piece of broiled chicken; 
“it looks very nice.” 

“ It is well cooked, Rupert; but you must hay 
some.” 

“I am nit an invalid; but I’ll take some ® 
please you.” 

Then he told her some pleasant things that he 
had heard, and Emily recovered her spirits, 

“ Do you know what day comes next week!"}p 
asked. 

“ The second anniversary of our wedding, hus 
band,” she answered. 

“I propose that we should celebrate it by on 
of the handsomest parties of the season; but what 
do you say?” 

* If it pleases you, let it be so,” was the answer, 
with a suppressed sigh. 

“But you must call back your roses for thit 
night, Emily.” 

“I'll try, Rupert,” she said, with a faded smile; 
“ but these headaches are so very weakening,” 

“On the morning of that day, the husband laid 
in his wife’s hand a case of jewels, which, upon 
opening, disclosed a superb set of diamonds, 

“They are exquisite,” said the lady, “ but vey 
showy for such a young person as your wife,” 

“I don’t think so; I want you to rane the love 
liest among all the beautiful women.” 

And truly it was so, when she appeared 
her guests in a fine lace dress chosen by her hus 
band, wearing the superb jewels. Looped wih 
lovely flowers, the dress flowed around her delicatt 
figure, just suiting her ethereal loveliness, 

Mrs. Lascelles looked upon her beautiful daugh 
ter with a mother’s quick discernment, where tit 
health of one she loved so dearly was concerned 

She remembered her lively spirits, her ringing 


Jaugh and dancing step, and now she seemed® 


languid, her smile so fitful, her step so slow :—whit 
did it all mean ? was she really fading ? 

She was not the only one that saw the change 
Brother Tom saw it too, and asked, 

« Where are your roses, Emily, darling?” 

She answered with a sickly smile, “Nerves 
headaches dim the roses, brother dear.” 
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He watched her closely all the evening, saw 
the color come and go, listened to her vain at- 
"gempts at gayety, and said aside to his mother, 

« There’s a worm in the bud there, mother; I 
wonder if Rupert Anstruthers knows what our 
Emily is made of.” 

«She has always breathed an atmosphere of 
Jove, and she cannot live without it, Tom—but 
Rupert is very attentive, and very proud of his 
sweet wife.” 

«But I took notice he called her Mrs. Anstru- 
thers, mother, and I saw him whisper something 
jo her once, that made the color fade, and the 
eyes fill.” 

Whispered words passed round among the 

and Tom overheard a conversation in the 
extension room. 

«Mrs. Anstruthers is very lovely, but she looks so 

ritual, and that lace dress adds so much to the 
eect of her delicate beauty.” 

#Yes,” was the reply, “and don’t you observe 
with what a pathetic smile she joins in the conver- 
gation; she looks like one that is almost ready to 
take her flight.” 

«She does not dance;” added the other. “I 
heard her say that she could not bear the exercise.” 

The party was a grand success, the guests 
charmed with the beauty of the lady and the hos- 
pitality of the master of the house. 

But Emily was wearied with the exertion, and 
passed the next day in bed. 

“What is the matter?” asked the husband; 
“don’t you think you would be better if you 
should take a little more exercise? I am sure 

would.” 

She placed her hand on her heart, and said 
softly, « The pain is here, Rupert, and exercise in- 
creases the palpitation.” 

The husband was alarmed, and sent the family 
physician to see his wife. 

“It was only a temporary ailment,” he said; 
“quiet and country air would soon restore her.” 

Preparations were hurried for a removal to 
Hazelwood. 

That was joyful news, and it was with a happy 
mile that Emily stepped into the carriage that 
conveyed her to their country home. 

Late in the month of May, the spring flowers 
were in bloom, the trees in their rich foliage bent 
gracefully to the swaying breeze, the birds were 
singing on every branch, and Emily felt new life 
stirring through het veins in the midst of all this 
loveliness. 

Her room was in sight of a most charming land- 
' @ape, where hill and dale and picturesque country 
seats added beauty to the view. 

Her sister Hetty was with her, and the two en- 
joyed the rides in the pony carriage over this lovely 
country, often stopping at the homes of the poor, 
who learned to love the beautiful lady who was so 
“kind to them, for she never came without a few 





flowers, or a basket of fruit, or a nice chicken for 
some invalid, for the poor we have always with 
us; and she often said to Hetty, “It was to such 
that Jesus came.” 

Rupert went into the city every day, and one 
evening, on his return, handed a letter to his wife. 

“It is from Cousin Louise,” she said; “she will 
be married on Tuesday next to Edward Thornton, 
and will spend the honeymoon at Hazelwood.” 

“ That will be delightful,” said Hetty, “for she 
is a lovely girl.” 

“I hope they are not two love-sick fools,” said 
Rupert, to which there was no reply; but Hetty had 
learned by this time that a little more of the love 
that he ridiculed, would bring back the roses to 
her sister’s face. 

Late on Tuesday afternoon, the married pair 
drove up the avenue, and stepping out of the car- 
riage, were welcomed heartily to Hazelwood. 

Louise was a sparkling brunette with the daint- 
jest little figure, and the merriest dimpled face, her 
husband devoted to his bride, a fine specimen of 
manhood. It was a pretty picture for Emily, as 
she sat watching the two so happy in their new 
relations ; and she could not suppress the sigh when 
she saw the sweet caress, the sportive playfulness, 
and the perfect content of the newly-wedded pair, 
so different from the courtly stateliness of Rupert 
Anstruthers. 

« What do you think of my little bride?” asked 
Edward, with a proud smile upon his open face. 

“TI always loved Cousin Louise,” was the reply, 
“and congratulate you on having won such a 
prize.” 

“We shall not have anything like your princely 
home, Emily, at our humble cottage.” 

«“ No,” said Louise, * but we shall have comfort, 
contentment and loving hearts, and that makes a 
happy home.” 

Seated in Emily’s dressing room, Louise ob- 
served her very busy finishing a pair of geutle- 
man’s slippers. 

“I can guess whom they are for,” said the 
young lady. 

“They are for my husband, to be presented on 
his birth-day.” 

“ They are very beautiful; I must work a pair 
for Edward.” 

Just then the young man peeped in. “Any 
admittance ?” he asked. “I couldn’t stay away 
any longer.” 

“ Quite welcome! come in,” replied Emily, and 
Louise sprang from her seat, and pointed to one 
by her side. 

“ What would you give for a pair of slippers 
like those, sir ?” she said. 

“A dozen kisses, if your little hands worked 
them,” was the reply. 

«“ You shall have them, dear.” 

In a few days the slippers were finished, and 
Emily laid them on the little table with the news- 
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papers on Rupert’s birthday morning, looking at 
his face. 

« Is this your work, Emily ;” he asked. “ you are 
very good, wife—many thanks! but I wish they had 
been green and brown, instead of blue; but they'll 
do well enough.” 

Louise saw there was no loving kiss with the 
acknowledgment; she saw, too, the quivering lip, 
and the sad look of disappointment on the lovely 
face, at the slighting way in which he spoke of the 
gift of love. Rupert saw it, too, and his pride was 
wounded. . 

“Confound it!” he said, “these women have 
such tender feelings—the tears always ready to 
drop. I didn’t mean any harm, little girl; the 
slippers are really pretty.” 

But these few words were too much; the foun- 
tain so long suppressed burst forth,and Rupert, 
with an impatient “ Pshaw!” left the room. 

Alone in their room, Louise said to her husband: 

“What do you think of Emily’s married life, 
Edward?” 

«« She has a tender, loving heart, Louise, but she 
is starving to death for the lack of manly love.” 

“ He doesn’t deserve such a’ treasure as Emily 
Lascelles.” 

“ He does not understand her, Louise ; no doubt 
he thinks he is the best of husbands, by lavishing 
gifts upon her; he don’t know that her heart is 
withering.” 

Rupert, for his part, was much amused by the 
tender affection so manifest in every word and 
look between the newly-wedded pair, both so 
ready to prefer each other’s comfort to their own. 

“Too much sugar-candy for me,” said Rupert, 
to his wife, “they are just like a pair of turtle 
doves—so silly and childish for grown-up people.” 

“ They don’t seem childish to me, Rupert; their 
conduct to each other is just the spontaneous ex- 
pression of tenderness that should always exist be- 
tween married people.” 

“Don’t you think it very childish for Edward 
to kiss his little wife whenever he goes out to 
ride?” 

“ It doesn’t seem so to me; I like to see it, Ru- 
pert; it’s the kind of love that will stand the storms 
of life with the loved one.” 

“TI can’t be that sort of a husband,” was the 
reply. 

But the honeymoon was over, the pleasant visit 
at an énd, and Emily promised to return it very 
soon at their neat little home just on the outskirts 
of the city. Fondly welcomed, she found the dear- 
est little-bird’s nest of a home, flowers blooming 
everywhere, woodbine creeping over the front piaz- 
za; the house neatly furnished, with its pretty lace- 
curtains at the parlor windows ; and Emily thought 
as she sat down in this bower of married happi- 
ness, that she would give all her style, if Rupert 
were only like Edward Thorntor.. ~ 

It was dainty housekeeping in the little home, 





such a nicely-cooked dinner; and Ed $< ¢ 


the delicate dessert, saying : ce 
“Louise made this delightful pudding ; I dias 
know that she was such a splendid cook.” . 

Louise laughed at her husband’s praise, saying: ie 

“You shall have some of my nice rice-calces tae) 
breakfast, Emily.” 

“The very nicest that ever graced a table,” said _ 
the husband ; “indeed, Louise knows how to & 
everything.” Pe 

“ Thanks to my dear good mother!” she atid : 

The young wife enjoyed her jokes at the way iq — 


which Edward disposed of the rice-cakes nex 


morning, and Emily watched with what careful 
tenderness Louise saw that everything was just i 
right before he started for the city, and saw alg — 
the loving kiss with which he bade farewell, 

When he returned, he laid a little package jn 
her lap, and there was a small work-case, with _ 
thimble, needles and scissors. 2 

“I heard you say you had lost your hia 
Louise; I hope that will fit.” 

“ You dear, good soul!” she said, “you never 
forget anything.” 

* Do you, my darling?” 

“Not where you are concerned, Eddie, dear? 

In the evening Emily entertained them with her — 
sweet music; but Louise found that she choge 
plaintive airs, and when alone, she said to her 
husband : 

“Do you observe Emily’s little cough, Edward? 

I am very uneasy about her; her step is so lan. 
guid, and her figure so very frail.” 

“ Yes, I see it, Louise; it is in the heart 
she is a wounded deer.” 

Taking leave of her friends, she returned to 
Hazelwood, feeling the great contrast between the — 
two husbands more keenly than ever; but shutting 
up her sorrow in her own bosom, for not a word 
of complaint ever passed her lips. It is true that 
Rupert always kissed her brow before leaving 
home; but he did not take the sweet pale face in 
his hands, bending upon it the look of love that she — 
had seen in Edward Thornton's eyes, as he fondly 
kissed the rosy lips of his young wife. 

The summer passed with no improvement; the” 
step became more languid, the smile more faded, 
the figure more attenuated, the cough rather more : 
troublesome, and the physician ordered them #6 
Florida for the winter. 

But spring returned to find Emily still more 
feeble—no acute disease—just ‘a fading away, just 
a wasting frame. ’ 

Returning to Hazelwood, Mrs. Lascelles was — 
summoned to her daughter, who was now ot 
able to ride out on fine days. *] 

Rupert saw the gradual change, sparing nothing © 
that wealth could purchase, bringing home daily 
the nicest fruit, and other delicacies grateful toan 
invalid. He looked upon the sweet face, so spirit. 
ual, so heavenly in its purity, and all that there 
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was of tenderness in his nature was at last awak- 


ened. 
He would sit for hours holding her wasted hand, 
_ gmoothing her fevered brow, and kissing the sweet 


_ But when she was alone, she would say “Too 
Jate! too late!” And yet these caresses were grate- 
fal to her loving heart, for she felt that they spoke 
of real affection for his fading wife. . Could re- 
morse mingle in his newly-awakened tenderness? 
Who knows! 

Cousin Louise came to see her, and would often 
have to leave the room to hide her tears at the 
sight of the still lovely figure in her white wrapper, 
as with eyes turned heavenward she sat looking 
upon the sweet landscape, her dreamy gaze so far 
away. 

One day they were alone, and Emily said, 
#Come here, Louise. You have seen us at home, 
dear; but don’t think that Rupert was ever un- 
kind, for‘he was not; but I was foolish, and he 
didn’t understand me—I was so petted at home, 
and I have missed the tenderness .that cherished 
little Emily there; I have brooded over it too 
much—that is the heart-sickness of which I am 
dlowly dying.” 

And so she faded—the sweet mimosa? so slowly, 
with no complaints, contented if Rupert were by 
her side, holding his hand, and looking upon his 
face with such a wistful gaze; but Louise saw that 
a broken heart looked out of those sad, soft hazel 


crak the most devoted love, she lingered by the 
side of the dying girl, and many touching conver- 
gations, to be forever sacred, passed between them, 
when Emily spoke of the rest and blessedness of 
that heavenly world where there are no disap- 
pointed hearts. 

Surrounded by the friends that loved her, she 
passed away, and Louise closed the beautiful eyes 
that would look no more upon the lights and 
shadows of earthly things. 

When she lay in her coffin, so paté, so inexpres- 
sibly lovely, Louise placed a broken lily in her 
hand, saying through blinding tears, “ That is a fit 
emblem of my dear cousin Enftty, my poor broken 

” 


Few knew the depths of tenderness that made 
Emily Lascelles almost unfit for earth; her hus- 
band least of all. Rupert Anstruthers saw that 
she was beautiful, but he did not think that the 
lovely casket contained “a harp of a thousand 
strings,” which touched by the hand of affection 
might have discoursed the sweetest music; but 
strained beyond its power, it had snapped, and its 
mysterious strings could never be tuned again on 
this cold earth. 

And yet her husband truly loved her, and 
mourned for his lovely young wife with the 
deepest sorrow, but he never knew that she was 
“starved to death.” 
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BY KATE CROMBIE. 

When I got to Chicago I was pooty tired, but I 
never felt happier in my life. Ye see the punkin’ 
sifter man had made it real pleasant for me, and 
between you and me, Hanner, there is somethin’ 
in knowin’ that a man kinder likes ye, that warms 
the heart like a cup o’ tea, ain’t there? 

I s’pose, when you hear what follers, you’ll say 
per’aps he didn’t take no sech great likin’ teu me 
arter all; but / 4now ter the contrary, and I do 
sollemly believe that Hannibal Hawkins will turn 
up some day, and give good reasons for not doin’ 
as he ’greed ter, fur I may as well tell ye fust as 
last, that I haven’t ever sot eyes on him from that 
day ter this. ; 

I told Gusty all about him, and we kep’ a look- 
out for him for quite a while; but finally we had 
ter give him up; and Gusty she says ter me: 

“Ruth Ann, you’ve jest got dretfully “took in,’ 
that’s all. J 4now the men—you can’t put no de- 
pendence on ’em; it’s ‘out o’ sight, out o’ mind,’ 
with ¢hem /” and so on and so forth. 

«“ Gusty,” says I, “is that the way with your 
husband?” Everybody knows her husband is a 
perfeck slave to her—he’s a good man, too, if ever 
there was one. 

«“ Why no,” says Gusty, “I can’t say’s I’ve got 
any fault ter find with George Henry!” 

«“ Well, then,” says I, “ don’t fer pity’s sake speak 
that way. If a woman's got a decent husband, she 
orter make a pint o’ speakin’ well o’ mankind ter pay 
for't." As fer me, mebby I’ve got “ook in,” and 
mebby I haint. There ain’t no bones broke anyhow, 
and Ian’ta goin’ ter *buse the men, and what’s 
more, I shan’t worry nor lose a wink o’ sleep over 
it nether; but the less said about it, the better.” 

That was the end on ’t. We never mentioned 
the subject agin all the time I was there, and I 
shouldn’t a told you,.only it’s my firm belief that I 
shall see that man agin, and, besides, I allers tell 
you everything. If you never went to Chicago, 
you never went nowheres. 

“Boston?” Boston’s well enough; but you 
take one o’ her streets and double it in width, and 
piece it out a few mile in length, and you have a 
street in Chicago; and you make all the grand 
stores ten times grander and bigger an@ set a 
lager beer saloon, with the sign o’ the Dutchman 
holdin’ up a mug o’ beer and lookin’ at it, between 
every third and fourth store, and you have a street 
in Chicago. You might add ter this, perhaps, a 
bad smell, plenty o’ mud, and crowds o’ very 
good-natered, perlite folks. . 

I went round a good deal in Chicago; Gusty’s 
little boy, Ned, he knew the hull city like a book, 
and bein’ it was vacation, he was right on hand 
for goin’ pooty much all the-time. 
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One day he took me inter a Chinese laundry. 
It was way down suller, where they had ter keep 
the gas burnin’ all the time ter see. 

They didn’t seem ter mind nothin’ about our 
comin’ in—they knew Ned; he’d ben there a 
gdéod many times, and they grinned when they 
see him, and jist kep’ right on with their work. 

One on e’m was a sprinklin’ clo’es—I s’pose he 
called it: he had a whole mess o clo’es on a 
table, and he kep . turnin’ on ’em over’n over, 
squirtin’ the water out on to ’em from between his 
teeth somehow; it looked curis enough, but awful 
shiftless, ’cordin’ tc my way 0’ thinkin’, There 
was two more ironin’, and one seemed ter be 
cvokin’ somethin’ on the stove. 

I was allers interested in the hethin—used ter 
think I’d like ter go missionaryin’ and so on—and 
when I looked round on them poor benited cree- 
turs I felt for ’em; specially ter think they didn’t 
even know how ter sprinkle clo’es in a decent 
Christian way. 

I went up to the table where the two men was 
ironin’, and says I to one of ’em, “ My good friend, 
do you know who made you ?” 

He sot his iron down quick’s a flash, and bowed 
ter me very perlite, way down ter the floor; then he 
dusted off a stool with his big sleeve and offered 
it ter me to set on, but he didn’t speak a single 
word. 

«“ Do ye know who made you?” says I agin, a 
little louder, and speakin’ plain ’s I could. 

The man shook his head and bowed himself 
down to the floor agin. 

“ No speakee Mellican,” says he finally, and 
pinted tothe man sprinklin’ clo’es. SoI goes over 
io him, and asks “ How long have you been in 
this country ?” , 

«Oh, velly long timee—’ holdin’ up his fingers, 
“one, two, four.” 

* Do you know who made vou?” 

He smiled very innercent-like, nodded his hed 
two or three times, and went on squirtin’. 

“See here!” says I, forgettin’ all about who 
made him, “deu let me show ye how ter sprinkle 
clo’es like a civilized bein’!” and I put my hand 
inter the bowl, and then showed him how. 

My stars! you orter see that Chinyman jump 
round—his pigtail flopped most up ter the plaster- 
in’! He seemed ter think I was goin’ ter wet 
him, and I guess water’s somethin’ they don’t ‘low 
ter touth ’em only in the way o’ bizness. 

When he see I only threw it over the clo’es he 
comed down and smiled and nodded his head, 
and said, “Velly good, velly good.” 

Jest then, another big Chinee I hadn’t seen 
afore, and a little boy came in, each one ’em bring- 
in’ a dish o’ somethin’ steamin’ hot that they put 
on the table. 

When the big one come in I says to her, “ Be 
you a man or a woman ?” for they was all dressed 
pooty much alike, in long frocks with great floppin’ 





sleeves to’em. They all laughed when I askeg — 
that questibn, but the big fat one pinted fust tp j 
me and then to herself and says, «I samee—a]] 
samee, lady.” I was glad ter hear it, and | 

shook hands with her and felt more to home. ; 

I asked her if I might see ’em ¢at their dinner, 
and she nodded and grinned and seemed mightily 
tickled; so I stopped and see ’em eat. 

They wa’n’t a mite bashful, and I must say 
was as good-natered and civil kind of folks ag] 
ever come acrost, if they was hethin. 

There didn’t seem ter be but two kinds 9 
vittles; there was a big dish o’ rice and another 
of cabbage all tore up inter little pieces and g 
mess 0’ ile poured over it. 

They brought up their stools all to once and sot 
down together. Each on em took a little bowl g 
rice and hild it close under his chin and opened 
his mouth and pushed it in with two round sticks, 
and kep’er pushin’ on’t in, till his mouth was 
runnin’ over full, as if it had ben a rat-hole he 
was stoppin’ up; and they never chewed a mite 
nor shet their jaws together till they had put ip 
about a bowlful. 

But arter all I thought ter myself, I’ve seeg 
good Christian church members with-wuss table 
mannerses than them hethin Chinymen had; but 
as long as they couldn’t understand me very well, 
I give up tryin’ ter improve ’em any more, and 99 
we said good-bye and left ’em ter finish their dip 
ner in peace. 

After that we went into a bird store, Where 
they kep’ all kinds o’ birds and a good many 
animals—specially monkeys. I never heard sech 
a noise in my life, and at fust I thought I should 
go crazy, but after a few minutes I got used to it; 
but thinks I ter myself, it is true enough that we 
may git too much of a good thing. It’s very nice 
ter hear a bird or two singin’; but come ter hear 
a hundred or more together it’s altogether differ 
ent, ain’t it? 

There was a man there lookin’ at the monkeys; 
he thought he knew all about monkeys, and the 
human race, too. He talked all the time stiddy 
ter somebody, and finally he fastened onter me. 

“Madam,” says he, “I’m a Darwinnyan,.” 
Then he went on ter tell how our forefathers and 
foremothers way back was monkeys and baboons, 
and I got all out o’ patience with him. 

If a man wants ter claim a monkey for his grand- 
father, let him, but I don’t hanker arter no sech dis 
tinckshun; I ain’t aspirin’, perhaps. I tried ter 
shet him up or git away from him, but he kept ~ 
follerin’ us round and talk, talkin’. Finally, we 
stopped before an old gray-headed monkey, witha — 
smooth face, and he did look like a human bein’, 
I must confess. 

“ There!” says the Darwin man, p’intin’ to the 
monkey, and turnin’ round to me with a lookd 
triumph. 

“ Yes, sir,” says I, lookin’ fust at him and then 
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at the monkey, “1 dew see a strikin’ resemblance ! 
He does look enough like yé to be yer twin brother, 
that’s a fact!” 

He went out o’ that store in a hurry then, and I 
hope he was satisfied, seein’ he’d carried his p’int. 

But the most curi’s thing in the hull city is the 
tunnel under the river. What they made that 
bridge under the river for, instid of over, is more’n 
Jcantell! I believe they jist did it ter be odd 
and spite the Boston folks, by havin’ somethin’ 
they hadn’t got, ye know. 

There’s one tremenjus dry goods-store there—I 
dunno how many stories, floor above floor, packed 
with the most elegant things you can imagine. 
Every stranger in the city goes there just to look 
round, if nothin’ more; so Ned he took me there 
one day. 

We traveled up and down on the: elevators, 
went inter the work-rooms and the ladies’ waitin’ 
room—fit ter be a queen’s parlor any day—and I 
was jest sayin’ we'd staid about long enough, 
when in passin’ by the lace department my eye lit 
on a very harnsome lace shawl hangin’ up for 
show. 

I’m dretful fond o’ laces, and I dew enjoy ter 
wear ’em when I can git ’em. Wall, I was a 
lookin’ at that shawl kinder idle, not thinkin’ of 
anything particklar, when a man stepped up ter 
me and clapped his hand on my shoulder, and 
turnin’ round to a man close behind him that I 
took for a clerk, he says, “ Here’s my woman, 
Davis.” 

I was awful scairt, and I tried ter twitch away, 
but he held on to me. J knew somethin’ was 
wrong and I tried ter git my breth. back and 


* speak carm—I looked the man right in the face, 


and says I, “ You’re mistakened, sir; I ain’t your 
woman, nor anybody’s else—I never was married.” 

Ye see, I didn’t know but he was arter some- 
body’s wife that had run away—p’raps his own— 
but he laughed, and so did the other man. 

“ Mister,” says I, “I don’t know yer name, but 
I see by your coat you’re a perliceman—would 
you be so kind as ter tell me what I’ve ben doin’ 
of? I’m a stranger here, and like enough I’ve 
broke some o’ your rules without knowin’ on’t,” 
says I, tryin’ with all my might not ter bust out 
cryin’, 

That perliceman he jest shet up one big eye 
and looked at me out o’ the other, and says he: 

“Oh, we know how innercent you be, we do; 
that’s why we call ye ‘Simple Susan,’ ye know ; 
so come along, Susan—I’ve seen you before.” 

“TI never gee you before, and I hope ter massy 
I never shall agin!” says I, beginnin’ ter feel mad 
at bein’ abused so, “And moreover, I want you 
ter understand that my name ain’t ‘Simple Susan,’ 
nor nothin’ like it; and I won’t go one step out 
er this store with you, not if ye pull me ter pieces, 
till ye tell me what for, and where tew !” says I. 
“For stealin’ a $200 lace shawl right here yes- 








terday afterncon—and you're goin’ ter the /ockup. 
Now ye know jist as well’s ye did afore,” and they 
both laughed as if it was a good joke. 

«“ Where’s the man that keeps this store? I 
should like ter see him fust,” says I. 

So they sent for him and he come right al6ng. 
He was a great, noble-lookin’ man, and he had a 
good face. I took to him at once. 

“ Mister,” says I, “can these men take me off 
ter the lobby when I hain’t done nothin’? Can't 
you tell me what ter dew?” 7 

He looked me over carm and serious for much 
as a minnit. 5 

« I should say at first sight it was ‘ Simple Susan,’ 
certain,” said he, “ but after all there’s something 
about her that makes me think she ain’t no thief. 
Perhaps we're mistakened, Davis”. 

“ Oh, I beg pardin’, sir,” speaks up the perlice- 
man, touchin’ his hat, “I should know the woman 
in Afriky—’tain’t the fust time I’ve had her in 
tow, you see; her picter’s been in the Rogues’ Gal- 
lery for years; Lord, sir, the more inmercent they 
look the wuss they be! I know ’em.” 

Oh, you do? thinks I, growing madder every 
minnit. 

“Mister perliceman,” says I, *’tain’t the wust 
thing in the world ter look innercent, but it’s better 
ter de innercent, and that’s more’n you be, unless 


yer looks belie ye; and if youlook sharpI wouldn't - 


wonder if ye see yer own picter hangin’ in that ere 
gallery you spoke on, one o’ these days.” 

The other men smiled a little, and he turned as 
red’s fire. 

Ned began ter pull at my gown and beg on me 
ter go home with him. A sudden idee struck me. 

“See here,” says I, “why can’t you send for 
Ned’s father ter come and tell ye who I be?” 

« Who is his father ?” asked the store-keeper. 

“George Henry Wilson, and he is cashier of 
the Grover Bank.” 

“I wan’ ter know—I wan’ ter know!” says the 
store-keeper, all of a fluster, “I’m well ac- 
quainted with Wilson: he shall be sent for to 
onct—and if wev’e made the great blunder, 
madam, that I believe we have, I shall never for- 
give myself, never.” 

He invited us into asort of office, and I sot 
down and took little Ned in my lap, and then I 
leaned my head on his’n, and we both cried. 

Mister Flood—that was the store-keeper’s name 
—seemed to feel real bad too, and he walked the 
floor every minnit till George Henry came. Then 
they talked it over, and Mister Flood said how 
distressed and cut up he felt, and declared over’n 
over agin that he couldn’t never forgiv’ himself, 
and so on. 

“La,” says I, “you needn’t feel so bad; you 
ain’t ter blame—nobody is, fer that matter—unless 
I be, for lookin’ so much like ‘Simple Susan,’ 
who ever she is.” I don’t lay up nothin’ agin you 
any way,” says I, “and don’t you fret, who knows 
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but some good may come out on’t yet ter some- 
body.” 

Then we come away, and I felt pooty much 
used up for the rest o’ that day, you’d better be- 
lieve. 

When George Henry came home at night, he 
said how’t they’d got the thief—the real “ Simple 
Susan’ ‘this time; “ And I have seen her picter,” 
says he, “and I declare for’t, Ruth Ann, you dew 
look enough alike ter be twins! I couldn’t blame 
nobody arter I see that picter.” 

“Is that so?” says I, and I lay awake half the 
night thinkin’ how curi’s ‘twas, and wonderin’ if I 
couldn’t do somethin’ ter help that woman that 
looked so much like me. 

«She can’t enjoy sech a bizness,” think’s I ter 
myself, “ I know now how it feels ter be took up 
fer stealin’, and she can’t enjoy it.” 

Wall, in the mornin’, I says ter George Henry, 
“George Henry, I want you ter take me over to 
the lobby and le’mme see that woman; I believe 
it’s my dooty ter go to her.” 

Fust, he said how’t I shouldn’t do no sech 
thing; and Gusty she begged on me not ter go. 

«“ft’s a disgraceful thing from beginnin’ ter 
end,” says she, “and that would be wuss yet.” 

“I don’t care,” says I, “I’m willin’ ter be dis- 
graced if I can do any good to a miserble feller 
woman, and I’m a goin‘!” 

« Wall, if you must go, dew fer pity’s sake put on 
a thick vail!” says Gusty; and I did, and we went 
along. I s’pose, Hanner, that you never hap- 
pened ter meet a woman that looked so much 
like you, that you had ter pinch yerself ter find 
out which was which, as it were. So you can’t 
imagine how queer I felt when I see “Simple 
Susan.” 

She seemed ter feel queer too, for when I took 
off my vail, she drawed in her breth and says she : 
«Wall, I never! I didn’t spose there’s any- 
body round that looked so much like me,” says 
she, with a curi’s smile. “I heard "bout your 
bei’ took for me yesterday—I hope ye won't feel 
too lifted up on ’count o’ lookin’ like the ce/ebrated 
thief ‘Simple Susan,” says she, sarkastical. 
« Strange, ain’t it, that a woman can look inner- 
cent as a baby and be a thief—and a smart one 
too !” 

“Oh, don’t brag on’t; don’t, Susan!” says I; it 
made me fee! bad. 

“If you come here ter preach,” says she, “ you 
can go ‘long quick’s you please,” and there was a 
hard, wicked look in her face then, that made me 
shudder. 

«“ Susan,” says I, “I didn’t come ter preach— 
fur from it, though you may need it bad enough ; 
but when I found out you looked so much like 
me, I felt kinder interested and sorry for ye, and 
so I jest called ter see if I couldn’t dew somethin’ 
ter help ye.” 

“ Respectable folks ain’t in the habit o’ callin’ 





on thieves,” says she, lookin’ at me sharp and gus. 4 
picious. “Ain’t ye ’ftaid I'll pick yer pockits "fore 


ye git out o’ here, now?” 


I clapped my hand on to my pockit quick’s g : 
wink, and then my face turned blazin’ red. I was 


shamed o’ myself. 

“ Forgive me, Susan,” says I, “I did it "fore [: 
thought.” 

She laughed and shrugged her shoulders, «7 
never steal from anybody but rich folks,” says 
she. 

“ But is ita pleasant bizness? 
resky, | don’t see how you can enjoy it,” says J, \: 


« I should ruther take in washin’, or do most any. 


thing. honest, and know where I was goin’ ter 
sleep o’ nights and so on.” 

She laughed agin. “ It’s profitable sometimes” 
she says, “and then its vittles and drink ter meto — 
steal from the rich folks—I hate ’em so!” and she 
looked so fierce, that I said ter myself, “I hope ter 
massy I never looked like sat.” 

I hove a sigh, I couldn’t help it. 

«“ Wall,” says I, « pouty likely you know what's 
right and what’s wrong’s well’s I dew—m 
you went ter church and read yer Bible when you 
was a girl to home with yer mother.” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about them things—don't 
mention ’em!” says she, kinder off-hand like. 

“Susan,” says I, finally, “have you got any 
family ?” 

I see a change come over her face in a minnit; 
her lips worked, and she looked as if she was goin’ 
ter cry. 

« Because,” I continnered, “if you have, mebdby 
I could do something for ’em or take some mes 
sage to ’em, you know.” : 

“Yes, I have,” says she. “I’ve got a little boy 
—he’s a good boy, too; he goes round the streets 
with his little violin, playin’ all day; I ’spose he’s 
at it now, and he don’t know I’m shet up, so he'll 
go home ter night and he won’t find his mammy, 
and he’ll take on and grieve, and break his little 
heart for me!” 

And she began ter sob, and rock herself back 
and forth, and take on bitter. 

“He's all I’ve got in the world,” she cried, 
“and I'd give every drop of blood in my body for 
him; but he’ll grieve for his mammy—he’ll grieve 
for his.mammy !” 


I went up to her with the tears streamin’ down 


my cheeks. 
“ Tell me where ter find him,” says I, “and I'll 


look arter him a little—and I’ll come and see you 


another day and tell you all about him.” 

She riz up and grabbed my hand and kissed it, 
and pressed it ter her heart, but she never spoke 
a word. 

“ P’raps,” said I, “for his sake, “you'll be 
willin’ ter think it over, ’bout goin’ inter some 
other dizness, ye know ; wouldn’t it be better for 
the boy? Try ter think on’t.” 


It’s so awfyl 4 


ye 
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She didn’t make no answer, but she told me EDITOR OF THE ‘* CLARION.”’ 
where ter find the child—Julian Finnett was 
his name—and I went out ter first find George BY M. P. HERBERT. 

Henry. — 

_ Wall, I thought the matter over, but I never We had never had such an exciting election in 

said a word ter the folks this time; I went alone, | New Damascus before. Campaigns there ‘tad 

and hunted up the little violin-player. He was | been many, but never one in which patriotic fervor . 

a pooty boy as I ever sot eyes on; he seemed like | and eagerness to get into the Legislature had been ‘ 
_ agood boy too, and the neighbors all spoke well | so great. Many of our foremost citizens sacrificed 

on him. themselves for the puble weal, and, neglecting 

He was most distracted "bout his “ mammy,” as | their regular business, spent their valuable time in 
he called her, and it was a good while afore I | sitting upon barrels in the grocery stores, while 
could do much with him; but finally I got him ter | they argued interminably upon the great question 

for me, and that seemed ter do him more | of the hour—whether Judge Lougee, who presided 
than anything. over the Municipal Court, or Alexander Baker, 

I ain’t no judge o’ music, but it did seem ter | the cross-cut saw manufacturer, should be our 
me as if there was somethin oncommon about | representative. The judge was the candidate of 
that child’s playin’, and I me’nt ter find out if it | the United Patriots—Baker that of Freedom’s Dis- 
wa'n't So. ciples; and, as each party had a newspaper of its 

Now what do you think I did, Hanner? own, neither gentleman could complain of lack of 

I went over ter that big store and called on Mr. | notoriety, although much of the attention bestowed 
Flood, and says I: upon them could hardly have been pleasing to the 

“Mister Flood, I knew you was a good man | recipients. 
the minnit I got eyes on ye the other day, and I As editor of «« The New Damascus Clarion,” I 
hear that you dev a great deal one way'n another | naturally played quite a prominent part in this 
for your feller bein’s; now I believe here’s a | ferocious contest, and fought like a Trojan for 
chance, and I’ve took the liberty ter come and | “Lougee and Liberty,” extolling his virtues as a 
tell ye abor.t it.” jurist and a citizen to such an extent that, if I were 

So I told him how I visited “ Simple Susan,” | to be believed, he must have been a singular com- 
and how I believed there was good in her, and-we | pound of Cincinnatus and “my Lord Coke.” To 
could get at it through her boy. I asked him if | balance matters and prevent any leaning toward 
he wouldn’t hear little Julian play and deu some | indiscriminate panegyric, his opponent was painted 
thin’ for him if he thought best. in colors as black as the ink in which my editorials 

Wall, the upshot on’t was, that Mister Flood | were written. Baker was open to attack on the 
found out the boy was a /itt/e genyus, and so he | score of habitually selling inferior saws for first- 
gothim a teacher and took care on him while | class ones, and I never lost a chance of throwing 
his mother was in the lobby; and he was sech a | this iniquity at his head. One “Clarion” would 
good little fellow and so interestin’ that Mister | teem with affidavits from people who had bought 
Flood learned ter like him, and the boy fairly | the saws, tried them on the saw-buck, and found 
worshiped him. them wanting; another, blistered all over with 

They managed ter git the mother off so she | big capitals, would expose the methods by which 
didn’t have ter go ter iail; and when she found out | “the monster Baker” had succeeded in effecting 
who had done it ali—for they hadn’t told her be- | these frauds, and call upon the voters of New 
fore—it seemed ter make her all over new ina | Damascus to“rise in their might and set the seal 
minnit; ’t any vate the last I heerd from her, she | of everlasting condemnation upon the man who 
was livin’ an honest life, and her boy was playin’ | endeavors to represent in our august legislature 
at concerts fer big prices. the community he has outraged,” etc, etc. Of 

And I’ve got one friend, Hanner, that would | course this very lively and unfortunately too com- 
go through fire and water ter sarve me any day, | mon style of journalism created great excitement, 
and that friend is “ Simple Susan,” otherwise and | and was vigorously met by the “People’s Palla- 
herearter Susan Finnett. dium ” (the opposition paper) with furious denials 

One thing more : : and counter-charges; but, true political editor as 

The day I left Chicago, when little Julian came | I was, I only lampooned, satirized and abused the 
ter bid me good-bye, he brought a box from | more, to my own satisfaction and the intense de 
Mister Flood, sayin’ I wasn’t to open it till I got | light of the United Patriots. I don’t know whether 
home. ~ at that time I really believed all I wrote or not, 

When I opened it, there was that harnsome | but my impression now is that in the excitement 

. lace shawl I showed ye up stairs, and a butiful | of the campaign—and few things in civil life are 
seto’ laces for my neck and sleeves, and inside, | more exciting—lI actually thought but very little 
on the kiver, was writ his name and “ God bless | about it. 

Aunt Ruth.” One morning I was sitting in my seven-by-nine 
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office, engaged in finishing a fervent address to 
“the sturdy yeomanry of our good old town,” 
proving to them, in the most convincing manner, 
that every man worthy of the name would vote 
for Lougee, and that no person having the 
slightest respect for himself could- by any possi- 
bility cast hisballot for Baker. The room was 
very quiet. My pen scratching steadily over the 
paper, the occasional rattle of a passing team, and 
muffled voices from the law-office of Smith & 
Smith, just across the passage, where some victim 
was vehemently protesting against something or 
other, were the only sounds that broke the still- 
ness. Suddenly the door opened, admitting one 
sentence of the conversation in the opposite room— 
“T tell ye, Lawyer Smith, I ain’t agoin’ to pay uo 
sech costs”—and then closed, softening the rest 
of the complaint to an indistinct mumble again. 
i did not look up—it was some political bore, I 
supposed—and I would not give up my time to 
him until forced to do so. 

“Mr. Warren, I believe ?” uttered one of the 
sweetest voices I had ever heard. Political bore, 
indeed! There stood a setite young lady, ap- 
pearing to my confused vision a bewildering com- 
bination of dark locks, cardinal ribbons, and 
jaunty summer costume, lighted up by two 
glorious eyes and a lovely golden-brown little 
face. Springing up and hastily taking off my hat, 
I offered her a chair, ardently wishing I had any- 
thing on except that old ink-stained linen coat, 
and inwardly cursing the slatternly appearance of 
the “sanctum,” littered with mutilated exchanges, 
and presenting the frowzy look common to all 
country newspaper offices. While thus occupied 
I perceived that she was intently examining me 
with the kind of shrinking curiosity with which 
one looks upon an unpleasant animal of sdme rare 
species, and that her expression was by no means 
friendly, or even good-natured. 

“ Very warm, is it not?” I asked, for the sake 
of saying something. 

“Mr. Warren,” she began, impulsively, without 
taking the smallest notice of my remark, “how 
can you be so cruel and unjust as to say such 
dreadful things in your paper about my father, 
when there isn’t— 

“ Your father ?” I stammered, as her eyes began 
to glow and her delicate color to rise; “I have 
not the—the pleasure—” 

“I am Miss Baker, sir—my father is”—good 
gracious, it all flashed upon me! I knew that 
Baker’s daughter’ had just returned from New 
York, but I had never seen her. And this was 
she! What a terrible scrape! 

« Ves,” she went on, “I think it is perfectly 
shameful to say the things you have—accusing 
him of cheating and defrauding, and I don’t know 
what, when there never was a better or a kinder 
man in the world than he!” 

I would have given all I possessed to get out 





of the room—out of town—out of the world EC 


even; but I had to sit there, twisting about in 


chair, and feeling myself growing redder ang 


redder. 
«There isn’t a word of truth in all you charge. 
& 
against him, and yet in your last paper you called 4 
him ‘a monster of iniquity, an unfaithful ste 
and a disgrace to the district,’” she continued, 
pointing disdainfully at a “Clarion” lying on the — 
table. I thought the very paper itself looked 
mean at that moment; I know I did, at any rate 
“ And at this very instant you are writing some. _ 
thing even worse perhaps,” proceeded my amis | rn 
ant, noticing my efforts to hide my half- 
manuscript. I felt convinced that the onc 
lines, “then let Baker be ‘buried a_ thousand 
fathoms deep under the honest votes of uncor 
rupted and incorruptible freemen,” were pe : 
legible to her, and I wished I had never learned 
to write, 
“ Father doesn’t seem to care—he laughs, and 
says all’s fair in politics and war; but it has hurt 
me so to read what you have written about s 
and although I knew it was not delicate to come 
here, I couldn’t help”—and her voice began tg 
tremble as the dark fire of her eyes was quenched — 
by the rising moisture. And I had done all thist 
Yes, it was I who had made this dainty creature 
unhappy, and it was I who had caused tears to 
spring in those matchless eyes! 
Well, I don’t know what I said, or how I said 


it, but I apologized and explained and excused, 
uutil reduced to a state of the most abject humili- 
ation, only to find myseif worse off than before; 
for, with the instinct of woman, she perceived her 
advantage, and instead of a half-angry, half 
pleading girl, she became a calm and severe judge, 
sitting stately in the rough office-chair as if it had 


been a judicial bench. I was my own counsel, — 
and conducted my defence as well as I could be 
fore so prejudiced a tribunal—dwelling upon the 
excitement of the campaign, my want of acquain 
tance with her father, and the general custom of 
newspapers under like circumstances, She con 
descended to relax her rigor in some slight de ~ 
gree, and I was finally put on probation—that is, 
I might possibly be forgiven at some incalcuiably — 
distant time in the future, if I would “ never do it — 
again.” , ' 

She rose to go, 

“Miss Baker,” I asked, hesitatingly, “may I~ 
have the pleasure of calliag upon you ?” 

“I believe we have never been introduced, sir,” 
she answered, coldly; “our present meeting must 
be regarded as a purely business affair.” 

«“ But may I obtain an introduction if I can—or 
have I offended you too deeply ever to hope for 
one ?” 

She paused doubtfully for a moment, and thea 
slowly said : 

“ Perhaps—but—I think you know Dr. Archer‘ 
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who is an acquaintance of mine,” and with this, 
Josing her self-possessed manner, she hurried out. 
- Leftalone, I found myself in a bewildered state. 
{ had virtually promised to desert my party, 
abstain from attacking Baker (or M/r. Baker, as I 
galled him now), and abandon the fight—and for 
what? I certainly could not tell, and yet.I felt.as 
if all this were little enough to do if it could 
my late visitor the slightest unhappiness. 
She had tacitly signified her willingness to make 
mv acquaintance. I sincerely desired to make 
tion for what I really felt to. have been un- 
founded assaults upon her father’s character; but I 
jew I must incur a great deal of blame from my 
friends by so violent a change in the tone of 
the paper—and thus pondering, I remained until 
Tim, the office-boy, burst in, clamorous for copy. 
Hastily seizing the scissors, I cut from an exchange 
a long article on “Scientific Agriculture,” and 
threw my uncompleted manuscript into the waste- 
basket. The die was cast. 

Next day, and for many subsequent days, the 
United Patriots wondered at the sudden mildness 
of the “ Clarion,” moaned over it, and finally ended 
by denouncing it. I was accused of unfaithfulness 
to the “ people’s cause,” and of having been bribeds 
by a share in the saw factory. I was assaulted on 
every side by my former friends, and patted on the 
back by my recent foes, while the “Clarion’s ” 
subscription list steadily diminished until it threat- 
ened to go out of sight altogether. Yet, for some 
reason or other, I did not appear to suffer very 
much. No matter how many angry callers be- 
sieged my office, or how many objurgatory letters 
lay piled upon my desk, a single evening spent in 
acertain pleasant parlor always seemed to restore 
my spirits, and leave me indifferent to any possible 
disaster that could occur in the journalistic world. 
So far did my nonchalance extend, that, on the 
evening when blazing  tar-barrels and frantic 
cheering announced the utter defeat of Judge 
Lougee and the triumphant election of Hon. Alex- 
ander B. Baker to the Legislature, I, Charley 
Warren, was néver so happy in my life. Was I 
not sitting on the back piazza of the Baker man- 
sion, removed from the speech-making and brass- 
band playing which was in full progress at the 
front, holding’ in my arms the dearest girl in the 
world, who ‘had just answered “Yes” to a very 
short question Thad asked her? And had not the 
Hon. Alexander been exceedingly cordial in a 
little conversation which had previously taken 
place between us, said that he had always don- 
sidered me a fine young fellow, in spite of political 
differences, and that there was an excellent position 
open on the “ Universal Magazine ?” 

«“Emmie,” said I, after we became able to con- 
verse with some faint resemblance to sense, “ when 
did you begin to love me?” 

“When I left off hating the editor of the 
Garion,” said little Emmie, softly. 





THE BURIAL OF THE GYPSY 
QUEEN. 


MRS, LUCY M. BLINN. 


“‘ Make way for royalty!’’ A sovereign comes, 


Robed in the proud regalia of a throne— 


The blood of kings within her frozen veins, 


A queenly heart within a breast of stone! 


“Room for the Queen!”—Queen of a wildwood 


court— 
Her throne, the fields; her canopy, the skies; 


Her jewels, every gorgeous, bright-hued flower 


That’ on earth's emerald velvet proudly lies! 


“Room for the Queen!” She comes, but ah, how 


still !. 
How regal, yet how passionless, her face! 


The hand that grasped the sceptre strangely cold; 


The brow uncrowned, yet clothed with silent 
grace. 


“Room for the Queen!” what means the wild, 


weird cry, ; 
Like wail of wounded birds that flutter low? 


The solemn rendering dust to kindred dust— 


The prayer that rises like a requiem slow? * 


“Room for the Queen!” The forest shades are fair; 


The robin carols from the swinging bough: 


Why drag so heavily her courtiers’ feet? 


Why walks the king with shadowed cheek and 
brow? 


Alas! alas! A mightier King than he 


Hath claimed the wildwood sovereign for his own; 
His crown is on her brow; his signet-ring 
Hath sealed the compact; she is his alone! 


Alas! alas! Proud royalty itself, 
Must bow before the King who claims us all; 
The crown and sceptre, regal state and pride, 
Must hide within the coffin and the pall. 


Alas! alas! for royalty itself, 

If this were ali, this crownless, dreamless sleep }— 
If He, the Lord of death and King of kings, 

Who gives all treasures, might not take and keep! 


, 


A CHARACTER. 


BY V. ROZETTE, 


He has confidence and skill 

To bend all things to his will; 
Nothing is so low or mean 

But its purpose he has seen, 
And what others will refuse, 
Worthless, he for good will use. 
*Tis a faculty divine, 

Like turning water into wine. 
With his fellow-man, 'twould seem 
He has sight can look within. 
Underneath the crusts of sin, 

And find something to redeem— 
Some good quality to shine, 

Gold from manhood's richer mine, 
Who only evil sees is blind; 

Who seeks for good can ever find. 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT I< 


Fic. 1.—TOWEL. 


Made of coarse linen, the ends fringed out, and 
afterwards tied to form fringe with a heading. 
Above this is a design embroidered in colored 


Fig, 1. 


silks.or cottons; the latter wash much better, but 
cannot be procured in the variety of colors that 
the silks can be had. 


, 
> 


MANY useful and pretty fancy articles can be 
made for children at a trifling cost. To make 
children’s play-reins, cast on a pair of bone knit- 
ting needles twenty stitches in double zephyr, and 
knit in plain knitting a stripe ten inches in length, 
always slipping the first stitch of every row ; cast 
off. To each end of these stripes is attached a 
circle for the arms, made thus: Take a piece of 
cord, such as one hangs pictur®s with, make a 
circle the size of the upper part of a child’s arm, 
and firmly sew the ends, letting them lap over to 
firmly secure them. Now cover the cord with 
wadding, or, better still, any list you may have off 
flannel, so that they may not cut the child; then 
cover them with a stripe of knitting, casting on 
eight stitches and knitting the length required, 
plain every row; sew it on, overcast on the inner 
side. 











Before attaching the stripe first knitted to the 
arm-holes, there ought to be sewed upon it some ° 
name, such as Hercules, Fairy, etc., and to the 
under edge should be fastened three or four little 
bells; and when fastening the shape for the chey 
to the armholes, do not let the sewing be seen, by: 
overcast on the inner side to the overcasting oq, 
the armholes. 

Cast on eight stitches, and knit in plain knitt 
a rein the length required; about two and a-half 
yards will be sufficient, as. it stretches when used, 

Attach the ends to the arm-holes at the back, 
sewing to the overcasting; then finish by knittj 
a stripe, twenty stitches in breadth and ten inches 
in length, the ends of which sew to the arm-hole 
at the back at the same place on the reins. 





Desicn for embroidered band to edge the mf 
fles of dresses. This can be worked in silic for 
wool or silk goods, or in cotton for wash goods, 
both of which are equally fashionable this season, 
The design can be embroidered in the same, ora 
contrasting color. 


a 
— 





. Fig. 8. 


Fics. 3, 4, AND §—HAND-BAG. 
Bags to suspend from the waistband, or carry in 
the hand, are now fashionable, because’ pockets 





WORK 


DEPARTMENT. 





Fig. 4, 


are all but impossible in the narrow clinging skirts 


at present worn. The model, Fig. 3, is made of 
brown plush at the top and of brown satin on the 
lower part, which is embroidered with a Japanese 


| 


design carried out in satin stitch, with four shades | 


of gold silk, the darkest being almost brown. 
The design is given full working size in Fig. 4, 


where the stitches are clearly illustrated. Besides | 


the embyoidery, the design is ornamented with a 
fancy silk braid, which, after being tacked in posi- 
VOL. CIv.—30. 


tion, is worked over in herringbone and long 
stitches with gold silk. The edge of the lower 
portion of the bag is outlined with a chain of 
crochet, worked out with fine gold cord, and illus- 
trated both on the right and wrong side in Fig. 5. 
The embroidery is lined with stiff muslin, as well 
as sarsenet. The bag is drawn with brown silk 
cord. The bag can be made of the same material 
as dregs, or a pretty contrast that will answer for 
various costumes. 
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WE have seen common red pots decorated to look 
extremely well in the following manner. Trace a 
pattern in pencil all over the surface of the pot— 
of scrolls, flowers and leaves, heraldic griffins, or 
any pattern in which the ground does not occupy 
an unfair share. Next, with black tube oil paint 
fill in either the ground or the pattern, leaving the 
rest original red earthenware. Varnish when dry 
or not, according to taste. 





Fig. 6. 
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Fics. 6, 7, AND 8.—TRAY-COVER. 
The finished cover is shown in Fig. 6; it is of 
linen worked in cross-stitch with red marking silk 


The ee without the fringe 
measures fourteen inches wide, and is twenty-four 


or ingrain cotton. 





‘a ee 

inches long. The border shown in Fig. 7 may be 

worked round it, and a line in the middle of the 
Fig. 8. 
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pattern shown in Fig. 8 if preferred, or it may be 
worked entirely in cross-stitch. 


A Jersey for an infant can be made of Shetland 
wool and No, 13 knitting needles, after the follow. 
ing directions, which is a good shape and Size, 
Cast on 96 stitches, knit a plain row. 2d fow, 
Knit 3, purl 1, Continue this rib through the 
row. In the next row knit 1, purl 3. Knit a 
length of 140 rows. 14Ist row. Purl 3, knit 1, 
repeat 3 times, knits5. Draw the last stitch Lut 
one over the last row. Cast off to the 66th stitch, 
when you knit and purl to the end. On these 15 
sttiches knit 10 little rows, then knit Io rows on 
the first 15 stitches. Cast on 68 stitches, knit the 
15 last again, You now knit from the front 140 
more rows of ribbed knitting. With a crochet 
hook work the last row. 14Ist row. I single cro- 
chet, work the next stitch as a double crochet, * 
ch., work off the two next stitches as 2 DC. 
stitches ; repeat from *. When the row is finished 
continue it on the stitches cast on at the com- 
mencement of the vest, 2d row. Over every 3 
ch. work 2 treble, 3 chain, 2 treble, fasten off at 
the end. Then sew up the sides as far as the 
125th row, crochet the opening left, 4 treble in 
the 3d stitch, * miss two stitches, 4 treble in the 
next, repeat from *, fasten off at the end, then 
work the two rows of crochet round the neck, 
and run in a ribbon. 


ee 


PATCHWORK QUILT. 

A very effective counterpane is made in the 
popular box pattern with scraps of new cloth, 
sewn, not seamed, together, to insure petfect flat- 
ness. The ground consists of boxes where blue 
predominates, a dark shade forming the tops and 
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Fpaler one the sides, while scarlet is employed 
for the fronts. The centre is composed of four 
poxes arranged in these colors, and inclosed 
within four diamonds represegted by double lines 
of boxes, two lines showing yellow tops and two 
plue to match the ground. The whole is bor- 
dered by a stitched one-inch band of brown cloth, 
heading pinked-out scallops, in the red and two 
blues. Beneath these scallops is visible a founda- 
tion strip of the brown cloth, also pinked out. 











Fic. 9. —DESIGN FOR CENTRE OF TIDY. 

Done in etching, with silk of different colors. 
It is worked on linen, with a border in drawn 
threads, and a fringe around the edge of the linen 
raveled out and tied. 





A PRETTY little pincushion in the shape of a 
bellows can be made as follows: First cut out 
four pieces of cardboard, visiting or invitation 
cards are best, to the size required, and shape of 
small bellows; cover these four pieces singly with 
pretty silk or satin, by turning over the edges, and 
lacing them from side to side with a needle and 
thread, cutting them to make them fit. Then 
join two pieces together, and sew over the edges 
neatly ; sew a little piece of fine flannel or merino, 
filled with needles, to one joined side-piece, at the 
point; then put the two sides together, and sew 
them well together at the point, leaving space 











enough for a gilt bodkin to pass through and 
make the real point. Put pins in all round the 
edge, add a narrow ribbon band, fastened by a 
pin, at the handle end, to keep the two sides to- 
gether. The inside of the bellows looks best with 
satin or plain silk, and the outside with brocade. 
If a small design is painted or embroidered on 
the outside, it has a very good effect. The lengti 
of the bellows that are usually made is three inches 
from the end of the handle to the point, the width 
at widest part two inches, the width across the point 


half an inch, across the handle three-quarters of 
aninch. The bodkin projects about an inch be- 
youd the point. 


CROCHET PETTICOAT. 

A very convenient way of shaping a skirt is by 
means of tapered stripes of crochet tricoté, nar- 
rowed from about 8 in. at the bottom to 5 in., at the 
top. The number of stripes depends of course on 
the intended width of the petticoat. Each sets in 
a vandyke by means of working three stitches into 
one in the centre, and raising one extra stitch 
through the intervening chain, at two stitches 
from the edge of either side. Thus the stitches 
lost in the middle are made up again on the sides, 
and the stripe is shaped without any reduction for 
8in. or gin.; then it is decreased just before and 
after the centre at intervals of 5 in, or 6in., until the 
strip is about 30 in. long. Join the various portions 
by a single crochet seam, and add a scalloped edge. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Zdi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required, 
. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. or the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 


overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken | 


ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions: 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of amy costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published ; 





Lady’s Basque, . . . - 60 cents. 
© ‘Ge! ° ° ee 
“  Overskirt, . : > is. % 
** Underskirt, . 7; 
*« Undergarments, apiece, @--* 

Girl’s Dress, . » < ‘ a 
‘* Basque, ; ; ° > . S2- 
** Cloak, é bo “ 
‘« Apron, - . 5 ° ‘ees 
‘* Undergarments, apiece, ° ‘ ~ al 

Boy’s Suit, ‘ " $ ws 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig 1.—Evening dress of pink nun’s veiling 
and damassé; the underskirt is of the veiling 
trimmed with puffs and embroidered ruffles and 
pleatings up the front. The drapery and bodice 
are of the damassé. The neck of bodice is cut 
heart-shaped, with crépe lisse drawn in folds and 
lace trimming it, also lace upon the sleeves. 

Fig 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of myrtle 
green silk and plaid camel’s hair. The under- 
skirt is of the silk kilted, the overdress is perfectly 
plain, cut in deep turrets, and comes down very 
long; over this is a polonaise, with three capes 
upon it, trimmed with the silk, silk also loops up 
the polonaise. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with 
the same color as dress, parasol to match. 

Fig 3.—Dinner dress of lilac satin surah. The 
skirt is puffed, the puffs being divided by embroid- 
ered ruffles put on very plain. Pointed bodice of 


moiré and paniers; the bodice is cut in the shape 
of a diamond, filled in with shirred satin. 

Fig 4.—Walking dress of myrtle-green satin 
The underskirt is of 


de Lyon and striped satin. 





striped satin with a band of the green around the 
edge. Plain bodice buttoned over to one side, 
skirt looped very high on the side. Dark green 
straw hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of blue India cashmere, 
with underskirt embroidered in gay colors with 
silks. The bodice is trimmed all around with ap 
embroided band, the sleeves and collar are also 
embroidered. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little boy, made of fawn 
color cashmere; the skirt is trimmed with one 
ruffle; over this is a deep jacket, puffed up the 
front and trimmed with brown plush and buttons, 

‘ 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Sun umbrella of dark red surah, with 
handle of natural wood. 

Fig. 2.—Parasol of black satin embroidered, 
with tortoise-shell handle, inlaid with silver. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of lady’s 
paletot made of fine checked cloth, and hemmed 
with plush and frog ornaments up the front. Hat 
of straw trimmed with gauze and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Collarette made of shrimp pink satin 
shirred and puffed, and trimmed with two rows of 
lace, fastened with a fly brooch. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of lady's 
walking dress, made of shepherd’s plaid, white and 
blue. The skirt is trimmed with four gathered 
ruffies headed with shirring. The overskirt is 
crossed in front and forms two points in the back; 
it is draped very full. Basque bodice shirred in 
the back, front, and the cuffs of sleeves. 

Fig. 8.—Scarf-pin in the form of a dragonfly 
set with jewels. 

Fig. 9.—Fancy pin for bonnet, made of oxidized 
silver with three beetles upon it. 

Fig. 10.—Walking shoe made of French kid, 
with open work lasting upon the top of foot. 

Fig. 11.—Lady’s walking dress made of mus 
tard-colored camel's hair; the skirt is trimmed up 
the front with box plaited ruffles, the back with an 
overskirt draped. The bodice is shirred back and 
front, around the neck, and where the basque is 
finished. The front and sleeves are trimmed with 
passementerie ornaments and cords, also a large 
moiré bow in the back. Bonnet of straw the 
color of dress, trimmed with satin ribbon, bird and 
feathers. . 

Fig. 12.—Riding habit of dark green cloth with 
plush collar, vest and cuffs. Silk hat, gauze veil. 

Fig. 13.—Ficku made of crépe lisse and thread 
lace trimmed with pink roses and foliage. 

Fig. 14.—Collar and jabot made of plaited Span- 
ish lace and illusion, fastened by a bunch of Tilacs. 

Fig. 15.—Fan of black satin with a double row 
of lace trimming the top; the sticks and satin are 
painted. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back views of 
lady’s wrap, made of black camel’s hair, trimmed 
with satin pleated down the back, then shirred, 
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with two pufis below; satin pleating trims the 
cloak all around, also the sleeves, satin ribbon 
bow at neck and upon sleeves. Hat of black 
chip, trimmed with feathers and satin. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for girl of six years, made of 
beige camel’s hair; the underskirt is trimmed with 
two pleatings, the overdress is draped high on the 
sides. Paletot of cloth of the same color, with 
plush collar. Hat of straw, trimmed with brown 
satin an-i flowers. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for girl of twelve years, made of 
olive color albatross ; the skirt is trimmed with four 
pleatings, the basque is shirred, with paniers fast- 
ened by a satin ribbon bow. Straw hat of the 
color of dress, trimmed with feathers and cord 
and tassels. 

Fig. 20.—-Suit for girl of five years, made of 
light-blue cashmere; the underskirt is trimmed 
with one pleating, with a puff in front, the basque 
comes down deep, with a pleated pointed vest in 
front, fastened by a bow. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with blue plush and feathers. 

Fig. 21.—Walking dress for girl of four years, 
mate of very pale gray cashmere, shirred upon 
the back of the cape, in the back, and upon the 
sleeves; the coat is plain, trimmed with a band of 
plush, as is also the collar. Hat of straw the 
color of dress, trimmed with a long feather. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for little girl, made of zephyr 
cloth ; the front and back are both box plaited, 
with shirred yoke, two ruffles, and shirring trim- 
ming the skirt, wide ribbon bow in back. 

Fig. 23.—Ulster for girl of thirteen years, made 
of plaid cloth, plain in front pleated in the back, 
large cape with shirred piece up the back, and 
ribbon bow. Straw hat trimmed with surah and 
feathers. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of 
two kinds of wool goods plain and striped; the 
front of the dress is of the plain goods, the back 
of the striped. Collar and cuffs trimmed with 
embroidery. Hat of straw trimmed with feather 
trimming and feather aigrette. 

Fig. 25.—Lady’s afternoon dress, made of gar- 
net color surah gjlk; the skirt is composed of rows 
of écru Spanish lace, theabodice of the surah with 
drapery in front and back of the same, elbow sleeves 
trimmed with lace and fichu trimmed with lace 
around the neck. 

Fig. 26.—Walking dress for lady, made of brown 
cotton sateen ; the underskirt is plaited with box- 
plaitings of plaid goods in gay colors dividing the 
plaits. Polonaise with drapery in the back, and 
shirred upon the bodice and around the neck. 
Bonnet of straw trimmed with plaid ribbon the 
colors of dress, and flowers. 

Figs. 27 and 30.—Front and back view of dress 
for little boy, made of white flannel; the skirt is 
kilted, the jacket comes down to the edge of the 
skirt in front, shorter in the back, and upon the 
sides it is trimmed with Hercules braid. 





Fig. 28.—Mantle made of black satin, shirred 
around the neck and down the front, and trimmed 
with chenille ruching, fringe, and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 29.—House jacket for lady, made of pink 
cashmere trimmed with embroidery and lace. 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet of dark red straw, trimmed 
with satin gauze, flowers and feathers. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet of olive color straw, trimmed 
with pale blue and olive plush and feather. 

Fig. 33-—Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with 
brown velvet and bird of paradise. 

Fig. 34.—Bonnet of white English straw, trim- 
med with a wreath of colored china asters, and 
feathers, facing and strings of garnet satin. 

The diagram pattern is for a suit for boy aged six 
years. Itis very simple, and can be very readily 
made up at home. Our pattern is full size and 
consists of sevenpieces. Front and back of jacket, 
vest, sleeve, front of leg for pants, back, flap. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Mantles are principally of two shapes, those 
which display the figure, and the demi-fitting ; 
those with three seams in the back are no longer 
popular, and have quite given place to the more 
elegant ones with only one seam, which fall grace- 
fully to the figure. Many of the models have a 
large bow placed just below the waist, others have 
the sleeves draped into the middie seam of the 
back, richly trimmed with silk ornaments of cord 
and passementerie tastefully arranged over the 
seam where the sleeves join the back seam. We 
prefer this mantle, as the one with three seams 
gives to the waist a square look; but care must be 
taken to make the back fit well, or the effect will 
be quite lost. For very slight ladies, the well- 
fitting mantle, trimmed with a full pinked ruche, or 
a trimming of feathers, is very popular. Among a 
variety of pretty garments prepared for the spring, 
perhaps the prettiest are the small visites with 
large sleeves, almost shaped like the old-fashioned 
leg-of-mutton sleeve, and not confining the back 
of the mantle quite as much as we have seen dur- 
ing the past winter. Stylish travelling cloaks are 
made with cape sleeves, and a double cape collar 
for slight figures; but, of course for stouter figures 
this extra collar would not be becoming. The 
mantle fastens with antique buttons in a double 
row down the front, and the sleeves should be 
lined with some bright-colored silk or satin. 
Waterproof mantles are made with Russian 
collars edged with a woolen cord; others have a 
more artistic finish, by the cords being of silk; 
small collar capes of plush are added to the more 
pretentious of these useful garments. 

The materials most used are black satin, camel’s 
hair, sultane, a new material which has a corded 
ground with a brocade, and is very handsome, and 
the velvet gauzes, which require lining, but are 
about as rich and effective a fabric as can.weli be. 
They are trimmed with Spanish lace, jet, and rat’s 
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tail chenille. Those of satin and camel’s hair are 
trimmed with frills of the same material gathered, 
not plaited, and with frills of Spanish or Granada 
blonde, headed with chenille ruches. Anvther 
novelty in mantles is a short silk jacket, covered 
all over with drop buttons, and heavily trimmed 
with lace and fringe. Spanish lace in the piece, 
with Spanish lace for trimming, is also very popu- 
lar for handsome mantles. The ribbons used for 
garniture are almost all of moiré, either very wide 
for the large bow on the tournure, or two inches 
wide for the bow, with long ends at the throat, and 
also for the half-inch ribbons that form small bows 
of many long loops that are set about in the shells 
of lace jabots. 

The embroidery for dresses is marvelously 
beautiful, that of silk in heavy lines of satin stitch, 
with lines of silk joining it together like guipure, 
being particularly beautiful, This has a splendid 
effect of satin or cashmere, the effect being very 
good when the silk is of a darker shade than the 
satin ground. Beading is also very much used 
upon the richest dresses. In Paris it is no unusual 
occurrence for a design to be made for a single 
dress and then destroyed, the design being ar- 
ranged for each separate piece, and worked after 
the dress is cut out, and the saine with beading. 
It is not unusual tosee several kinds of beads used 
in a single kind of trimming, not only as regards 
color, but form—bugles, pearls, round, oval, and 
pear-shaped, seed beads of all shades and color, 


gold and silver beads, going to make up a single 


pattern. When these are worked on net, it is 
difficult to believe how such a frail foundation can 
support such weighty embroidery. 

The cotton dresses, especially the sateens, are so 
admirable in design that they represent a succes- 
sion of beautiful pictures, borrowed from Japan, 
from the Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. periods. 
As a rule, the patterns cover the ground, but in 
one class of goods the ground is of a solid color, 
say pink, with large scattered blooms of the same 
tone relieved by a very dark one, such as brown 
and pink. In other instances tiny blooms, as well 
as conventionalized blossoms, cover the fabric. 
Many of the bunches of roses look as if they had 
just been gathered. There are also many strik- 
ing and novel designs, showing odd geometrical 
figures, moons, fishes, birds, butterflies and the 
like, some of which are quite pretty. Others 
have figures of horses, deer, dogs, and other 
animals, which are more amusing than attractive, 
anatomical knowledge in their construction being 
conspicuous by its absence; and to make matters 
worse the modiste is obliged to cut and sever 
these zodlogical robes without regard to the 
arrangement of the animals, so that a giraffe’s leg 
is often apparently growing out of a grinning 
monkey’s ear, and again we are treated to a 
monstrosity in the shape of a double-headed ani- 
mal, cat one side dog the other, attached to the 





crippled body of a long-legged stork, who is. walk. 
ing through numbers of starved-looking quad. 
rupeds, regardless of the loss of one claw, in the 
endeavor to catch up with a big yellow butterfly 
perched upon the head of a solemn-looking ow), 
Bronze is a color that will be used for muslins this 
summer, either trimmed with embroidery or req, 
dish lace. Printed muslins are a novelty, and 
their success will depend on the weather; if it js 
a brilliant warm summer these costumes will be 
very fashionable, but in the reverse case they wil] 
only be worn indoors. 

A love of elegant trifles is deeply-engrained jn 
the feminine mind ; she loves to collect around her 
various pretty things to decorate her rooms or hey 
person, and by their presence or absence a stranger 
can generally conclude in a rapid glance whether 
a woman of taste and refinement is the ruli 
spirit there. The fan, the pretty embroidered 
shoes, the flowers, the artistic ornaments, all when 
well and tastefully worn add to the charms of the 
wearer, and should be neglected by none. Flowers 
have never been so much worn nor in such a 
variety of beautiful designs as at present. The 
novelty in flowers for evening dresses is the flower 
fan decoration. A spray of violets or other flowers 
is arranged to look like a circular fan with 4 
handle. The end of the handle is placed nearthe 
waist on the left side, and the simulated fan 
catches up the scarfs lower down. Another spray 
is placed in the hair, and still another upon the 
bodice. 

Long sprays are made for dresses, the long 
stalks being formed of caoutchouc, as they can be 
more gracefully and naturally mounted. They 
generally consist of a handsome bouquet and long 
trailing appendages, lightly mounted and very 
supple, which can be placed in any curve accord- 
ing to the taste of the wearer or modiste. Exquisite 
little bouquets for the corsage are also made with 
caoutchouc stalks, and are wonderfully natural, 
many people being unable to detect that they are 
artificial even when quite near. Take a bouquet of 
roses and maidenhai: for example—each rose with 
one or two leaves is ona supple stalk, massed and 
with thorns, looking just as if cut from a rose tree; 
a bunch is tastefully grouped and tied with ribbon, 
and is placed on the corsage, the ends of the 
stalks being freely exposed, secured at the ribbon 
and amidst the flowers themselves, so that all may 
be safe, but the ends are left free. 

Tan-color chevrette kid gloves of two or three 
shades are worn in the street over narrow dress 
sleeves, reaching almost to the elbow. There are 
two, and sometimes three buttons at the wrist, and 
the rest of the glove is shaped tothe arm. These 
gloves are worn with all colored dresses. 

‘The new spring costumes have long, smoothly: 
fitted waists, that outline the figure from. throat to 
hips, where they are met by very full paniers or 
sash drapery. The general effect is of long, slen- 
der waists and large hips, and this is produced by 
several styles of corsage and drapery, such as 
pointed waists with paniers, draped panier basques, 
princesse polonaises with pointed bodice fronts. 
There are not many seams in new corsages, but 
there are bones in each seam its entire length, and 
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a 
these serve to hold the waist down over the hips 
gs smoothly as the Jersey waists fit. The ends 
of most waists are concealed by the drapery that 
js passed around the hips. A few waists are 
shown with side form seams to the shoulders, 
tut the short side forms, of which there are gen- 
erally two on each side, are more often seen. 
The neck is very high, and the shoulder seams 
very short. 

The newest idea for sleeves is to make the coat 
sleeve slightly full at the top, gather it in at the 
arm-hole, and put a little padding inside the top 
to make the sleeve stand upward. This padding 
is put in a separate piece of silk lining, and when 
pasted next the arm-hole has a very pretty effect. 
Wrists are close, or else the sleeve may reach only 
to the elbow, or it may be half way between the 
elbow and wrist. Two soft puffs of satin turned 
downward toward the hand are preferred to frills 
or plain cuffs; if embroidery is used, the scalloped 
edge is turned upward. 

Lower skirts are slightly wider, and economical 
modistes use the cotton sateens for these founda- 
tionskirts instead of cheap silks. A great many 
skirts appear to be plaited their entire length, but 
this pleating is only put on the parts net concealed 
by the upper drapery. Ten quadruple box plaits 
of moiré silk or satin sometimes forms the entire 
visible skirt, and these are made over a cotton 
sateen skirt that has a narrow pleating at the edge. 
Woolen skirts are more often laid in wide side 
pleats. Some very pretty skirts of cashmere or 
nun’s veiling have many narrow lengthwise tucks 
stitched by machine, extending from the belt to 
near the foot, where an embroidered selvedge fin- 
ishes this like a flounce; such skirts are made of 


the wide wool goods with the embroidery done on 
one edge, and are thus made crossways of the 
goods; the narrow satin pleating or puff is inevi- 


table below such flounces. Very high, full drapery 
in panier style, either quite straight around or else 
curved open in front, is the popular trimming for 
the lower skirt. This is made of a full width of 
satin, and is most often without trimming on the 
edge; itis looped and knotted behind, and the 
straight ends hang nearly to the foot of the skirt. 
Striped faille and satin skirts have merely a ruche 
at the edge, and the scarf paniers at the top. Em- 
broidered cashmere and satin surah paniers are in 
curtain shape in front, being formed of stitched 
tucks, beginning in the belt, and extending half 
their depth. Gathered flounces are used, but not 
to the exclusion of pleatings, and there are many 
soft puffs as borders of skirts, and also to form the 
trimmings of the front and side breadths. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

To give a dinner party that is pleasant to all 
the guests, requires much thought and considera- 
tion in reference to giving invitations. As society 
is now constituted, persons who are strangers to 
each other are not authorized to consider them- 
selves acquainted, from the mere fact of. having 
been included in the same dinner party or dined 
at the same table, unless introduced by either host 
o hostess; and all things considered, this is a 
very wise restriction, and prevents an acquaint- 
anceship being thrust upon one to whom it may 
be unwelcome. A hostess takes care in arranging 





her party to invite those persons who she knows 
are anxious to meet each other, or have previously 
met. When people strangers to each other are 
sent in to dinner, the hostess introduces them when 
sending them in to dinner, or previously if occa- 
sion offers. A hostess, accustomed to making 
introductions, does so in such a quiet, well-bred 
manner as to divest the act of anything like 
formality or undue empressement: There are 
many fashionable dinner parties given where 
there is not a single introduction made; the 
hostess has so cleverly assorted her guests, and 
has been so fortunate in her acceptances, that she 
has succeeded in getting together the very people 
she most desired to secure when sending out her 
invitations. Her principal guests are more or less 
known to each other, and all are sufficiently well 
acquainted to make conversation general. 

With regard to the important question of in- 
viting dinner guests, a hostess’s first step is to talk 
the matter over with her husband, to take into 
consideration the likes and dislikes of her friends. 
She well knows the A.’s would not care to meet 
the B.’s, so she sacrifices the B.’s to the A.’s; 
intending to invite them another time when the 
A.’s will not be present. She is very anxious 
that the agreeable C.’s should meet the A,’s; but 
it happens perhaps that the agreeable C.’s are 
engaged, and the D.’s also send a refusal. The 
A.’s and the G.’s'will be bored if there are only the 
H.’s to meet them, so she tries the L.’s and the 
M.’s, and manages to get her numbers together; 
but the party is not the success she intended it to 
be. Invitations for a formal dinner party should 
be sent out two weeks beforehand, and should be 
éngraved, or if preferred they can be written; an 
acceptance or regret should be sent at once, @s 
the hostess then can have the privelege of inviting 
other guests in the chance of a refusal on the part 
of those invited. The table decorations are the 
first thing to be considered: the latest caprice of 
fashion is to have handsome plants, and ferns, 
growing in gilt wicker-work baskets, to adorn the 
table; of course cut flowers are by no means dis- 
carded, but where there is any amount of heat 
they so soon perish as to make it, in many cases, 
almost impossible to keep them looking fresh a 
single eyening. Each guest has some device 
made in the same gilt wicker-work, and filled 
with cut flowers, placed before their plate, which 
they are expected to take home with them—buck- 
ets, wheelbarrows, tubs, horns, eggs, baskets, 
cornucopias, bird-nests, are some few of the 
devices chosen. Then the menu is the next thing 
considered, and many of them are marvels of 
elegance, being hand-painted upon plush, satin, 
silk, and cardboard ; some are in the shape of fans, 
others of shells, while books, boats, and slippers 
divide the favors equally between them. The 
china used at handsome dinners is equisitely ele- 
gant, different kinds for each course; the old- 
fashioned days when a handsome dinner set did 
service for the entire dinner is a thing of the past, 
and each course has the china decorated in a 
being eaten off of it. For instance, the dishes and 
manner to show some connection with what is 
plates upon which fish is served, are exquisitely 
ornamented, with sea-weeds, grasses and members 
of the finny tribe that sail through the waters. 
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STRAWBERRY CREAM. 
Ingredients.—One quart of fresh strawberries, 

One pint of cream, 

One cup of sugar, 

Half cup of boiling water, 

Half cup of cold water, 

Half package of gelatine. 
Soak the gelatine two hours in the cold water; 
mash the berries and sugar together and let them 
stand one hour, strain the juice from the berries 
as free from seeds as possible ; dissolve the gela- 
tine by adding the boiling water, and strain it on 
the juice; whip the cream to a froth in a basin, 
which should be set in a pan of iced water; beat 
until as thick as soft custard, then add to fruit 
juice, stir well, and put in moulds to harden; 
serve with cream and sugar. 


PINE APPLE SHERBET. 
Ingredients.—One large pe apple, 

One pint of sugar, 

One quart of water. 
Pare the pine apple, and cut out all the eyes and 
hard places; cut it fine, and put it on the fire with 
half the water; let it simmer twenty minutes; put 
the rest of the water and sugar to boil for fifteen 
minutes; rub the cooked pine apple through a 
sieve and add to the boiling syrup; cook fifteen 
minutes longer, then cool it and put it in the 
freezer ; freeze the same as ice cream; serve with 
any delicate cake. 


SCRAMBLED EGGs AND BEEF. 
Ingredients.—Dried beef, 


Eggs, 
Butter. 


Take very nice dried beef tree from gristle or fat, 
shave it very fine. Put in your frying-pan a piece 
of butter, when hot add the beef; stif it con- 
stantly to prevent burning. Have ready as many 
beaten eggs as necessary for the size of your family, 
and add to the beef; stir the eggs until they are 
cooked sufficiently, then serve; a very nice relish 
for lunch or tea. 


BREAKFAST CAKES. 
Ingredients.—One and a half cups of Indian meal, 

One and a half cups of flour, 

Half cup of sugar, 

Butter, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half teaspoonful of soda, 

Milk, 

One egg. 
Mix the meal and flour together thoroughly, then 
butter, sagar and egg; stir cream of tartar in the 
flour, and dissolve the soda in a little cold water ; 
mix all this quite soft with milk; bake in shallow 
pans; to be eaten hot with butter, and is very nice. 





DutcH PuDDING, 

Ingredients.—One pint of flour, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half teaspoonful of soda, 

Half teaspoonful of salt, 

One egg, 

Two-thirds of a cup of milk, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Four large apples. 
Mix salt, soda and cream tartar in the flour, ang 
sift it, add eggs to the milk, and rub the butter jn 
the sifted flour, pour the milk and eggs on it and 
mix thoroughly. Spread ‘this dough on a buttered 
baking-pan about an inch thick. Pare and core 
the apples, cut them in eight pieces and set them 
in rows on the dough. Sprinkle them with sugar, 
and bake in a quick oven. Serve with sauces 


~ Cup PuDDINcs. 

Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 

Three eggs, 

Fourteen large spoonfuls of flour, 

Salt. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly and stir into the milk, 
add a little salt and the flour ; bake in small earth. 
en cups, about half an hour or less; serve with 
a nice wine-sauce ; lay a napkin on a small platter, 
and turn the puddings on to it when serving it, 
Must be eaten at once or they fall and are heavy; 
bake brown. 

GLACIE CAKE. 

Ingredients—One cup of butter, 

One and a half of sugar, 

Three cups of flour, 

Four eggs, 

Half cup of milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Teaspoonful of extract almond, 
Cream the butter and sugar, add eggs, milk 
with the soda dissolved in it, the flavoring and 
flour—bake in shallow pans, and when nearly 
cold, frost. Wet with cold water a pinch of Cox’s 
gelatine ; dissolve it in a quarter of a wine glass of 
boiling water, and thicken with powdered sugar— 
flavor with lemon juice. This will harden in fif 
teen minutes after being spread on the cake, and 
cuts nicely the first day. 


BrEAD CAKE. 

Ingredients.—Four cups bread dough, 

Three eggs, 

Three cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Spice and fruit. 
Have light fresh dough; work into it the sugar, 
butter and well-beaten eggs; add cinnamon, a 
little cloves and mace. If you wish the cake to 
look dark, add two tablespoonfuls molasses, and 
omit half cup of sugar; add fruit to taste, Bake 
in a pretty quick oven in deep pans, 
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RECIPES. 








— 
Momo’s CAKE, 


Ingredients —Six cups of flour, 
Four cups of sugar, 
Two cups of butter, 
Two cups of milk, 
Nine eggs, 
Half teaspoonful of soda, 
Spoonful of molasses, 
Spice and fruit. 


Cream the butter and sugar; add eggs well 


haten, then milk with soda dissolved in it; also 
the molasses stirred in; then spice to taste; rai- 
sins stoned and cut, currants, citron; lastly flour. 
Mix well together, and bake in deep pans or 


Joaves. 
TURBOT A LA CREME, 


Ingredients.—F ive pounds of haddock or turbot, 
One quart of milk, 
Two eggs, 
Onion and parsley, 
Cup of flour, 
Half cup of butter, 
Salt and pepper, 
Cheese. 


Boil the fish, take out the bones, and shred it fine; 
boil the milk, with a few slices of onion and a 
little parsley; stir in a scant cup of flour, wet 
with cold milk and the yolks of the eggs, season- 
ing and half a cup of butter; this is the sauce. 
Butter 2 pan, put in a layer of this sauce, then 
fish. Repeat this till the dish is full, finishing 
with sauce ; cover with crumbs and a little grated 
cheese. Bake one hour. 


MEAT CROQUETTES, 
dngredients.—Pie crust, 

Cold meat, 

Butter, 

Egg. 
Roll the pie crust on a tin sheet quite thin, and 
cut in cakes with a pastry cutter; chop any kind 
of cold fowl or tender meat very fine, season to 
taste; put a heaping spoonful on to each cake; 
brush the edges with beaten egg, and fold to- 
gether tightly; when all are done dip them in 
egg, and fry them in boiling fat eight minutes, 


FisH CROQUETTES. 


Ingredients. —One pound cooked fish, 

One cup of milk, 

Two large spoonfuls of butter, 

One large spoonful of flour, 

Three eggs, 

One pint of cracker crumbs, 

Pepper and salt, 
Cut the fish fine; mix flour and butter; let the 
milk boil; stir in the butter and flour, seasoning 
and fish; boil one minute, and stir into it the 
eggs. When this is cold, form into shape, and 
fry in hot fat the same as for fish balls, 








GINGER SNAPS. 


Ingredients.—One pint of molasses, 

One cup of butter, 

One large spoonful of ginger, 

Teaspoonful of soda. 
Cut the butter in small pieces, and put in the 
molasses with the soda and ginger. Boil this all 
together thoroughly. When nearly cold add flour 
enough to roll out easily. Roll very thin and 
bake on tin sheets; the molasses only needs to 
boil a few minutes, 


YACHTING Soup. 


Ingredients.—One quart of oysters, 
One quart-of milk, 
Haif cup of butter, 
Half cup of powdered cracker, 
Two stalks of celery, 
Onion sliced, 
Teaspoonful Worcestershire sauce, 
Cayenne, salt and pepper. 


Cut the celery and onion fine, boil in the milk twen- 
ty minutes, then strain; boil the liquor from the 
oysters, strain and add tothe milk with the cracker 
crumbs, butter and seasoning, lastly the oysters; 
then cook three minutes; serve with toasted bread 
cut dice shape. 


CHICKEN A LA MATELOTE. 


Ingredients.—One uncooked chicken, 

Butter, 

Flour, 

Onion and carrot, 

Parsnip, 

One quart of soup stock, 

Capers, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cut up the chicken; rub it in flour and butter 
and brown it in the oven; fry in butter or chicken 
fat, a small sliced onion, carrot and parsnip; when 
the chicken is brown put it in the stew-pan with 
the vegetables and one quart of soup stock; add 
capers, seasoning, and two tablespoonfuls flour ; 
cook gently about three-quarters of an hour; serve 
with boiled rice or mashed potatoes. 


VEGETABLE Soup. 


Ingredients.—Shin of veal, 
Two onions, 
Two carrots, 
One turnip, 
Stalk of celery, 
One dozen ripe tomatoes, 
Salt and pepper. 


Boil a shin of veal three hours, skimming it occa- 
sionally; after it has boiled one hour, add the 
onions, carrots, turnip, and celery, also seasoning, 
and let it boil two hours or even more; then strain 
the tomatoes in it, and let it boil up once, cut some 
pieces of toasted bread in small squares, put them 
in the tureen, turn soup on them, and serve at 
once. 
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HloME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A ZIG-ZAG. 

The lines in the following are to be read from 
left to right. The stars reading downwards repre- 
sent the letters expressing the name of a lady, 
whose stories have delighted our readers. 


i 


ee ee ee ee 
ae en ee 


2. A limb of the human body. 
4. A wager. 5. A heavy 
club. 6. An Asiatic river. 7. A number. 8 A 
girl’s name. 9. A sweetmeat. 10. To drive 
down with violence. 11. The nickname for a 
boy. 12. Tostrike. 13. At present. - 
AN HOUR GLASS. 

The central letters reading downwards express 
the title of an important and useful department of 
our mayazine. 


+“ ob & 
+ + 


1. To injure. 
3. An affirmation. 


tr + 
ole ole oe ake 
+ 


' Ft F 

Reading across the lines express: 1. Conceal- 

ment. 2. A vassal. 3. To perform. 4. A much 

used pronoun. 5. Suitable. 6. An incident. 
7. Passing slowly, or by degrees. 


WORD SQUARE. 
a a a? 


'k } & 
Beaming ever through the air, 
Picture dainty yet not rare; 
Ever sorrow’s bitterest cry, 
That for which all laborers sigh. 


PYRAMID. 

The central lines read downwards and across 
will give the name of a country famous in history 
and romance. 

+ 
* t 
Fk EF oe 
RF bb Fb OF 
Fe FE bb oF OF OF 

Always in in but never in out; a numeral; an 
old country and a new empire; a state of the 
American Union; a quality including both bravery 
and generosity. 





PUZZLE. 


In the following, each sign invariably represents 
the same letter, 


—’.. ae — 
ee... em — 
-.. oo — 


1. Heavy or dense. 

2. An edible plant. 

3. A symbol of Christianity. 

A DIAMOND. 

Reading across, the letters in the follow; 
figure express: 1. The sign manual of the mop. 
arch of Great Britain. 2. A motion of salutation, 
3. Faithful to. «4. To brown by exposure, 5. A 
pound, 


oe 


. * + 
+E b OF F 
+ z + 

Reading downwards: 1. Fifty. 2. A common 
English negative. 3. Belonging to a king: 
4- One of the tribes of Israel. 5. The very be 
ginning of love. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals express what specially character 
izes the winter, while the finals express what\ 
characterizes summer, yet the whole belongs ex 
clusively to cold weather, and is familiarly known 
both in Europe and America. 


1. A wound from a sharp-pointed weapon. 

2. Three quarters of one to the manor born, bat 
not half of a traveler by sea. 

3. Above in position or authority. 

4. A staff used to symbolize authority. 

ENIGMA. 

Now I rush with mighty power 

Bearing heavy weights along, 
Running many miles an hour 

Ringing loud a clamorous gong. 
Now bedecked with choicest flower, 

I silent sweep among the throng, 
Moving through a lady’s bower 

To the measure of sweet song. 

A DETRACTION. 

Take a kingly name, famous both in the od 
world and the new from a famous group of islands 
in the old world, and find the remainder to be a 
tree famous for its value both in the old world ané 
the new. 

A DISSECTION, 

Let Young America dissect both his revered 
parents exactly in two parts, and yet find the 
crime utterly futile. 

TRANSFORMATION. 

From a large piece of timber remove its head 
and find an equal. Reverse the remainder and 
make a hit, 
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) GAMES. 
JINGLING JIMMY. 

This pastime is particularly well suited to en- 
jiven a picnic, or out-door party, as it may be made 
to engage almost any number of persons, according 
to the requirements of the occasion. The entire 
company can form a ring, and then, by any ap 

ed method, select an appropriate number will- 
ing to amuse the rest by acting as the Blind Beg- 


cm unfortunates are led into the midst of 
the ring, and securely blindfolded, while some 
other active player is engaged to serve as Jingling 
Jimmy. : 

This person is not blindfolded, but a small 
bell is tied upon his arm, or attached to his 
clothing, so that the jingling will attend all his 
motions. 

Thus prepared he is lastly led into the central 
space, and the Blind Beggars are urged to catch 
x" remainder of the company maintain the 
ring by clasping hands, thus preventing Jingling 
Jimmy from escaping, and also preserving’ the 
Blind Beggars from the danger of wandering be- 

safe limits. 

A period for the play is generally agreed upon, 
or a bystander counts some chosen number, so 
that at the close of that period, Jingling Jimmy, 
if not already caught, is allowed.-to retire victo- 
rious. 

TELEGRAMS 


Can furnish a lively social game under direction 
of aclever Leader, and is an entertainment well 
adapted to a large social party, either in the parlor 
jn winter, or on the veranda in summer. The 
persons engaged must first be seated in two rows, 
facing each other, allowing several feet of clear 
open space between the lines; it is well also that 
the seats shall not be close together. The Leader 
or Operator, commencing at one end, goes down 
both lines asking each player to select and assume 
the name of some city, town or village, the Leader 
writing each name down in his list for reference. 
When this task is accomplished, he takes a station 
at the head between the lines, and announces that 
modern enterprise has so extended the use of the 
telegraph that communication is now open almost all 
over the world, and that a telegram will now be 
sent between and » naming two places 
already selected. The persons who have assumed 
these names must instantly exchange places, the 
Leader meanwhile endeavoring to obtain one of 
the seats for himself. If he succeeds, the unseated 
player takes the office of Operstor, and is allowed 
the use of the list of names as an assistance. The 
Leader may occasionally enliven the game by 
calling out “General Despatch,” when all the 
players exchange seats, giving him a better oppor- 
tunity for retiring from office. 











ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL 


NUMBER, 
Ladder Puzzle. 
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Geographical Duméb-bell. 
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The Mystic Triangle. 
ABRACADABRA 


Charade. 
Henbane. 


A Tale of Many Tales. 

It was St. Patrick’s Eve as David Elginbrod 
and The Professor stood Beside the River. 

“You are A Simpleton!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Ten Thousand a Year isa better provision for. 
The Battle of Life than Bread-and-Cheese and 
Kisses.” 

“ But you are truly A Woman-Hater,” answered 
David Elginbrod. “You jeer at The Romance of 
a Poor Young Man, who loves perhaps Not Wisely 
but too Well.” “If I am indeed Sylvia’s Choice, 
I shall wait no more for Dead Men’s Shoes, but 
abandon my Great Expectations, and For Her 
Dear Sake, become the Pathfinder along The 
King’s Highway to retrieve my Fallen Fortunes.” 

“Possessed of Sense and Sensibility, we need 
not walk In Silk Attire, but as Man and Wife, live 
as happily with In a Country House, as in 
Windsor Castle, and cry Quits! to A Strange 
World. 





Drop-letter Dessert. 
Banana with Catawba and Malaga grapes. 
Enigma. 
Bain, Cain, Dainty, Fain, Gain, Hain, Kain, 
Lain, Main, Nain-sook, Pain, Quaint, Rain, Sain, 
Faint, Vain, Wain. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enlosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE. 

The reader who is familiar with Dickens’ match- 
less story of “Dombey and Son,” cannot fail to 
have an ardent liking for Walter Gay, Florence 
Dombey, and good old Captain Cuttle. In the 
scene before us, the Captain is afraid to startle 
Florence by bluntly telling her that Walter has 
arrived safe and sound—who it was feared had 
been shipwrecked arid lost—and is stating, in his 
inimitable way, a hypothetical case, which is to 
have for its climax the good news that Walter is 
safe and here, almost at their elbows. As he pro- 
ceeds with his disguised story, he becomes more 
and more excited, and just as Florence is con- 
vinced that the drift of his story is to assure her 
that Walter is safe, Walter’s shadow appears on 
the wall, and the old Captain in his fervor ex- 
claims, “ Steady, there! Don’t look round yet! 
See there! Upon the wall!” Take up the Ixixth 
chapter cf “ Dombey and Son” to refresh your 
memory, and the beauty and vividness of the pic- 
ture will greatly impress you. 


Our mammoth colored fashion-plate presents a 
beautiful variety of street and house costumes, 
while our fashion pages are full of beautiful wraps, 
bonnets, dresses, parasols, and an endless variety 
of children’s dresses suited to all ages. 

In our work department are given many hints 
for making useful and fancy articles, those for 
hand-bag, tray-cloth, and others, being illustrated, 
so that they can be easily copied. 

The diagram pattern is for a suit for a boy of 
six years, pretty and easily made. 


The short stories in this number are of more 
than usual excellence; and indeed we may pride 
ourselves that the entire get-up is exceptionally 
good. 

We are sure the “ Story of Rachel Bruce,” from 
the pen of Mr. Meyers,who has long been a favor- 
ite with our readers, will be greatly enjoyed. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be taken by 
those who perform mental labor. It acts as a 
brain-food, and is particularly recommended for 
Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other diseases of the 
nervous system. For loss of appetite it is invalu- 
able. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


From Wma. S. GOoOTTSBERGER, New Vork, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 
GLORIA. By B. Perez Galdés. From the 

Spanish by Clara Bell. 2 vols. 

In telling this story, whose hero is a Jew, an 
whose heroine is a Spanish maiden and devoteg 
Catholic, there is necessarily some religious dig 
cussion forced into the work; but it never palls 
upon the reader’s appetite for the denouemen, 
There is a good deal of the beauty of Spanish dg 
mestic life woven into it also; and plot, scene ang 
character delineated, all raise the book above th 
commonplace, 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through & 
Claxton & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HAND BOOK OF FIELD BOTANY, } 

Walter Manton. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a continuation of the Natural History 
series, already noticed in these columns, It js 
really a pleasure to commend the simplicity of gy. 
rangement and the completeness of instruction of 
fered in the few pages here put together, The 
chapters are divided into the following subjects; 
Outfit; Collecting; Pressing and Preserving; 
The Herbarium; Leaf Photography; Printing 
Plants; Floral Designs and Skeleton Leaves, 
EUROPEAN BREEZES. By Marie J. Pitmay 

(“Margery Deane”). Through Porter & 

Coates, Philadelphia. 

The author relates, in an interesting style, her 
journeyings through Germany and Austria, and 
gives particular prominence to the Hungarian 
division of the latterempire. Books of travel have 
been multiplied to that degree that a fresh on 
must be very meritorious to achieve success ig 
the book-world. We think this one deserves to be 
come one of the successful. The writer kept her 
eyes very wide open—looked below the surface of 
things, much more than the average traveler ever 
does—and consequently has a good deal to tél 
that is out of the usual ruts of travel-writing, and 
she tells it well. Her personal experience of 
what it costs to travel is freely given, and adds a 
good deal to the practical value of her story. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through Porter & 

Coates, Philadelphia. 

PEABODY’S HAND-BOOK OF CONVERSA 

TION. 

This is a compilation of Dr. Peabody's Addres 
to Young Ladies¢ of Francis Trench on Conver 
sation; of Parry Gwynne’s Word to the Wise,a 
hints on the current improprieties of expression 
in reading and writing; and of Mistakes and 
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fmproprieties of Speaking and Writing Corrected. 
An index is added, which is only about half as 


full as it might be. The volume is of handy’ size,, 


and contains a great deal of valuable instruction, 
which people of a careless habit of speaking and 
writing would do well to acquire. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
INMAREMMA: A Story. By “Ouida.” 

Asa picture of life in Italy it isa remarkable 
story, not so much for any novelty in the plot as 
for the brilliancy with which the author makes the 
common life of her characters sparkle. In her 


yal of human passions—noble and base— 
«Quida” is without a rival among modern writers; 
but it is a sad truth that, notwithstanding this gift 
of genius, all that she has ever written might be 
burned, or cast into the sea, without the world suf- 
fering any appreciable loss in morals or manners. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From JoserH P. SHAw, Rochester, N, Y:— 
THE BOB-O-LINK SONG. Words and music 
by S. White Paine. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 

We have made arrangements to furnish certain 
other first-class periodicals and magazines with our 
own, at prices considerably under the publishers’ 
rates. Full particulars will be furnished to parties 
sending a three-cent stamp for reply. 

HOW TO GET A FREE COPY. 

Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus for 1882, in the 
front part of the LApy’s Book for this month. We 
submit the following simple method of getting a 
free copy, which any member of the family can 
accomplish with very little effort: Suppose you 
take this number of the Lavy’s Book, and show 
it to your friends, with the purpose of getting a 
club of ten subscribers. Our price for this number 
is $17. This makes the cost to you $1.70 each. 
Now offer it to your ten friends at $1.85 each, 
which will give you a profit of $1.50 on the ten 
names, and your own copy free into the bargain. 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price is 
$31.50, you could afford to let them have it at 
$1.80 each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.50 
and your own free copy into the bargain. Don’t 
you think a magazine as well known as GODEY’s 
Lapy’s Book will find friends to join you in this 
efiort? As a new volume begins with the July 
number, this will be a good time to start a club. 


BEATTY INVESTIGATED. 
A TRIP TO WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 

A representative of the advertising department 
of this magazine visited the new mammoth Piano 
and Organ factory of Daniel F. Beatty, at Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, a few days since, and thus 





speaks of the gigantic enterprise: “ Leaving New 
York, foot of Barclay street, a run of two hours 
brought us to the city made famous by its present 
Mayor, Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, who owns and 
controls one of the most extensive and well organ- 
ized factories on this hemisphere, where are manu- 
factured his well-known and highly prized pianos 
and organs. 

“ Our party was met by his private coach (run 
to all the principal trains for the sole accommoda- 
tion of his visitors) and driven direct to the fac- 
tory, where we, in a hurried manner, took a run 
through the acres of floor in the new factory de- 
voted to the manufacture of his celebrated instru- 
ments. We could hardly realize that this indom- 
itable man had within five months been burned 
out entire, and these immense structures had been 
erected and put in operation since and are now 
turning out 30 musical instruments a day, which we _ 
were assured would be doubled in 30 days, and 
trebled in 90—for it must be remembered that the 
final finish on instruments in this new factory had 
but just began. If those who have spoken dis- 
paragingly of Mr. Beatty could take a look at 
these enormous works, as we did, common justice 
would demand retractions for all they ever said. 

“The treatment received from the proprietor 
and the facilities given to look thoroughly into his 
business showed an entire confidence in himself, 
his system, and his instruments. At the well- 
known Beatty Building, in the heart of the city, 
he has the most magnificent and well arranged 
suite of office-rooms on the continent, and busy, 
intelligent and polite managers, correspondents 
and clerks, attest to the perfect system necessary 
to the transactions of such a mammoth establish- 
ment. We listened to the music of the Beethoven 
Organ, now being so weli advertised, for nearly 
an hour. The instruments were taken at random 
from the lot, and we never heard better, sweeter- 
toned reed organs than each proved to “be, and it 
is yet a complete wonder to us how such a mag- 
nificent instrument, in appearance, in tone, and in 
variety, can be made for anything like the money 
he asks for it. We can see how upon such a 
scale, selling direct to the consumer and having 
perfect organization, Mr. Beatty can outdo all 
competiters, but that they should be out done to 
the extent they are, is yet a mystery. Success to 
Mayor Beatty and his efforts accomplished in 


bringing these instruments within the reach of 
all.” 


MANY a true heart that would have come back 
like the dove to the ark, after the first transgres- 
sion, has been frightened beyond recall by the 
angry look and menacing taunt—the savage 
charity of an unforgiving soul. 


A PERSIAN philosopher, being asked by what 
method he had acquired so much knowledge, an- 
swered: “By not being prevented by shame 
from asking questions when I was ignorant.” 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects; 
520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. , 


The above design is a Gothic cottage as repre- 
sented, having ruble stone work as high as the 
first floor; Belgian block in first story; second 
story, porches and roof to be of blue slate and 
rough cast in gables. 

There will be three fine rooms in the attic. 
The cost will be $3,000, built as above stated, if 
built in localities where this class of material is 
obtainable, having inside finished in natural wood. 





This house if built of wood will cost $2,500 with 
the same interior finish as above. 

We will make full drawings, specifications, ete, 
complete for $75. This must be built by an archi 
tect who is acquainted with the laws of propor 
tion. Upon the receipt of $3.50 Hobbs & Son 
will mail, postage free, “ Hobbs’ Architecture,” 4 
book contzining 123 designs. 
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WAITING FOR HIS ADVERSARY. 
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RANK AND FILE MARCH. 
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